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A CHAPTER FOR CHRISTMAS EVE.* 

IT JS a Chriftmas Eve ! the eve of joy and 
gladnefs throughout the Chriftian world. A 
little lonely child wanders through the ftreets of a 
fair old German city, looking up wiftfully at the 
bright windows and ftopping here and there to 
liften to the merry founds of children's voices, and 
catching here and there at fome low window, 
glimpfes of the Chriftmas trees which, though 
differing greatly in fize and fplendour, were all 

• Partially founded on Riickert's litde Poem, iE)c3 
fremben Jtinbed ^eiliger Q^xi% 



2 A Chapter 

more or lefs furrounded by happy faces, on whom 
the Chrlftmas lights reflefted, for the time at leaft, 
brightnefs and joy. 

The poor little ftranger alone was fad, every 
other child appeared on this night at leaft, to have 
fome joy prepared for it — he, only, feemed ne- 
gleded and uncared for. His father and mother 
Were dead — he had come to a ftrange place where 
no one knew his forrows nor fought to give him 
relief. Even the Holy Chrift Child who fo loved 
and cared for all, efpecially on this His Birthnight, 
even He feemed to have forgotten him too. 

To feel wretched, and lonely, and neglefted, 
when all around us are rejoicing, is a bitter trial ; 
the poor child longed for human fympathy and 
companionfhip, he would have been fo grateful 
might he but have fat in a corner of one of thofe 
bright, cheerful rooms — might but have felt the 
warmth through his fhivering limbs — might have 
looked at the fhining lights and the various gifts 
and joyed in the reflefted pleafure of feeing the 
happinefs of others. He wanted nothing more; 
and as he piftured to himfelf what happinefs even 
this would be, he took courage and tapped now at 
this door, now at that, in the hope of getting ad- 
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mittance, but all in vain. It was a night of uni- 
verial feftivity ; £imilies had met together for 
rejoicing, the laughter and merriment within 
drowned the plaintive voice and feeble knock of 
the lonely little outcaft without. Fathers looked 
on with pride at their happy, joyous children — 
mothers buiied themfelves amongft their guefts — 
children fhouted and danced for joy over the beau- 
tiful gifts their Chriftmas tree had again brought 
them. All were happy ; none dreamt that one of 
Chrift's little ones was ftanding — poor, and hungry, 
and defolate — at their very doors* 

The child went wearily on, for he knew not in 
this ftrange city where to turn to for a night's lodg- 
ing. Tired and heart fick, he crouched down at 
laft under the ihadow of an old church porch, 
and ftrove to warm his half frozen limbs, and 
feek in fleep forgetftilnefs of his prefent mifery. 

And fleep was near ! 

In memory he again fat upon his mother's knee, 
liftening to her fweet voice once more, as fhe told 
the wonderftil ftory of that firft Chriftmas Eve. 
Of the lonely fliepherds watching their flocks by 
night — of the fudden burfting on their fight of 
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4 A Chapter 

multitudes of beautiful Beings — of thofe Holy- 
Herald Angels, finging for the firft time the Birth- 
day Hymn, fung ever fince, of '' Glory to God 
in the Higheft, and on earth Peace, goodwill 
towards men." And then came back the oft-told 
tales of that Holy Child's life of fafting, temptation, 
and trial — of poverty, lonelinefs, and betrayal — of 
His love for all, efpecially for little children — of 
His having through His cruel death purchafed for 
all who would, never-ending Life. How He had 
left a bright example for all to tread in His foot- 
fteps, and having finiflied His work of love upon 
earth, had gone away to His Home beyond the fky 
to prepare a beautiftil place, and had promifed that 
all who would be good and do His Will on earth, 
fhould afterwards go to Him and fhare His happi- 
nefs in Heaven. 

And had not his mother taught him that the 
Chrift tree, with its brilliant lights — its golden 
fruits — its precious gifts — was but a type of the 
great and countlefs blefSngs the Holy Child Jesus 
had purchafed for all at the price of His Own 
Blood. And was He not this night, with a band 
of Angels, revifiting the earth once more as a child 
— rejoicing in the happinefs of all His purchafed 
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chQdren, and loving and doubly blef&ng all thofe 
whom He found ftriving to follow in His Steps ? 

** I love Him too," thought the defolate child ; 
^^ I wear His Crofs upon my forehead, and bear 
His Name ; and will He not fee me here in thefe 
diark, cold ftreets, as He pafles with His Holy 
Angels over the city this night ? I have no one 
left to love me now, but Him !" and with clafped 
hands and ftreaming eyes, the orphan prayed to his 
Father in Heaven not to be quiu forgotten on this 
Chrift's Holy Eve. 

The wind blew fharp and keen, the night wore 
on, and his eyes which had fo eagerly gazed up- 
wards, as if for an anfwer to his prayer, clofed at 
laft in a troubled fleep. 

But what ftrange brightnefs burft on the weary 
ileeper now? Is it a dream, or are the Holy Angels 
come again as they did to the fhepherds of old ? 

and but the orphan's heart throbs wildly, with 

mingled feelings of hope and fear, for ftanding 
before him is a Child, the majefty of whofe 
^eauty and glory no human pen could defcribe. In 
tones of thrilling love He addrefled the awe-ftruck 
child. 

^^ Thou haft called upon Me in thy diftrefs, and 
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I have heard thee and am come from the Evef- 
lafting Hills to fhow thee the depth of the riches 
of My love, towards all who love Me and do My 
will. I have marked thy early forrows — feen th/ 
patient grief when all around thee were fo glad thi^ 
night, and I will now^give thee fuch joy as hath 
not entered into thine heart to conceive." 

He pointed upwards, and lo ! the dark fky was 
gone, and bright and beautiful fcenes lay beyond — 
fo far and yet fo near ; high hills, and fair valleys, 
and beautiful meadows, and cryflal ftreams, and 
groups of beautiful and happy beings, and glories 
without end ; and there too were Chriflmas trees^ 
the lights on which glittered like the flars of 
Heaven, and the fruits of which were unknown ta 
the dwellers upon earth. 

And now bands of fair children are beckoning 
him up to this wonderful land ; nearer and nearer 
they come until the child can fee their pure faces, 
and recognize the bright Crofs, which like a rare 
jewel (hone on each young brow. And now rich 
melody, as of fongs of welcome, burfl upon his ears, 
as Angels gently bear him upwards from the dark- 
nefs of earth to the brightnefs of Heaven. 

The next morning, as the people were throilg- 
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ing to the early Chriftmas Service, they found 
a child with clafped hands and bended knees, 
crouching at the old church porch. They fpoke 
to it, it gave no anfwer-^they raifed it, it was 
dead ! 



THE BUTTERFLY AND THE DEAD 

CHILD. 

A BEAUTIFUL Butterfly hovered 'twixt 
Heaven and Earth. Above him he faw the 
blue, peaceful iky ; beneath him the far-fpreading 
and lovely landfcape, from which the perfumes of 
fair fummer flowers afcended with rich fragrance. 
The Butterfly was fo happy, fo blefTed in his new 
life — a life which as a caterpillar he never could 
have even conceived-^a life which in his little 
coffin he had indeed dreamt of — ^that life was now 
his glorious birthright. How he pitied his former 
flate, how he fmiled at his former troubles, how 
he wifhed he could only tell all the little creeping 
counterparts of his former felf to what glories they 
would awaken after their due fleep in their narrow 
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grave ; but he felt how impoffible it would be to 
make a caterpiUar underftand the joys of a Butter- 
fly's exiftence, fo flew on his way rejoicing. ** I 
have drunk the honey of the violet, the lily, and 
the rofe," faid he ; ** I will fly upwards and tafte 
yonder golden flower high in the iky, its fragrance 
and its honey muft be fweeter far than any of the 
flowers of earth." And mad with joy, he flew 
upwards towards the bright fun. 

But the higher he flew the lighter and thinner 
became the air, the heavier his flight ; the clouds 
began to draw more clofely together, the winds 
began to roar. The poor little Butterfly was 
frightened then, and began to fly downwards again, 
but the earth feemed fliill very far, far beneath him. 
Suddenly the fliorm broke loofe and whirled him 
9bout to the great danger of his tender little wings. 
Now blinded by a red fire flafhing pafl, now deaf- 
ened by an awful noife, the Butterfly, bewildered 
and almoft fenfelefs, could no longer ufe his wings 
•F— the wind carried him away, he knew not whi- 
ther. 

The ftorm at lafl ceafed and the little Butterfly 
gradually recovered his fenfes; he looked about him 
for the oh]tSt of his daring flight j it was no longer 
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above him, but was juft dipping its golden beams 
into the fea, the blended hues of its glorious gar- 
ment of light fluttered once more acrofs the iky, 
and then difappeared beneath the waves. Darkne& 
rapidly fucceeded, and ftill the poor Butterfly had 
not reached the earth. Far, far beneath, he faw 
thousands of lights which he took to be glow-- 
worms fparkling amongft the bufhes, but as he 
drew nearer he faw they were unlike any he 
had feen before. His little feet at length ftruck 
on a firm refting-place, and worn out and ex- 
haufted he folded his wings together and fell 
afleep. 

When he awoke the next morning, he found 
himfelf on the roof of a houfe — ^as far as he could 
fee he was furrounded by them — ^thoufahds of black 
chimneys fent forth long columns of fmoke which 
fpread themfelves out like a gray covering over the 
city, (hutting out the lovely, clear Iky beyond. Im- 
pure air afcended from all the ftreets, where hun- 
dreds and thoufands of bufy, noify men were running 
to and fro. He faw no trees, no pleafant meadows, 
no fhady wood, no cool, fparkling ftream, and his 
heart fank within him as he remembered the green, 
bright birthplace of his butterfly life, with all its 
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quiet and peaceful joys, and wifhed he had never 
longed for greater. 

, .Getting all his courage together, he commenced 
his flight in fearch of his old home. A weary 
flight it was, for one ftreet fucceeded the other and 
ftill he could fee nothing but houfes; at laft he 
came to a large open place where many beautiful 
flowers and fruits were expofed for fale. Faint for 
want of food, he darted down to refrefh himfe^f 
with a little honey from fome of the flowers, but a 
thoughtlefs boy inftantly chafed him, and he barely 
efcaped with his life. . He flew up a long, narrow 
ftreet and efpied on a table near an open window, 
(bme frefh, beautiful flowers; he hovered about, 
and feeing no one near, ventured in and alighted 
on them. But, alas ! there was no fragrance, no 
honey there — not, at leafl, for our Butterfly — a 
poor orphan girl had painted them to fell for bread. 
At the. open window of another houfe flood one 
fingle flower-pot ; the famifhed little creature 
flew to it but found only leaves — not one blofTom 
from which to extra£): a little food. He looked 
into the room in defpair, when he rejoiced beyond 
meafure at feeing a number of butterflies like him- 
felf, all clinging to the wall ; he haftened to afk his 
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brethren's help and advice, but who (hall paint his 
horror at finding them (hut up in fome way from 
him, dry and lifelefs, with a pin ftuck through each 
of their little bodies. Wild with fear left a fimilar 
fate await him, our Butterfly darted ofF again, not 
heeding whither. 

His next refting-place was on the roof of a large 
manfion, in front of which ftood a handfome car- 
riage into which a lovely lady was juft-* about to 
ftep. She wore an elegant bonnet on which were 
fair and delicate flowers ; at the fight of thefe the 
Butterfly hefitated no longer. ** Surely," thought 
he, ** I (hall get fome honey there/* So he flew 
down rapidly from his poft of obfervation, and 
alighted on the lady's bonnet j a faint perfume 
greeted him from the violets, and gratefully he 
dipped his little trunk into the flower, but again he 
was difappointed — they were only man's work, and 
as fuch could not give him what he fought. The 
carriage rolled away. And thus defpairingly the 
Butterfly wandered on — conftantly deceived, con- 
ftantly in danger of being taken prifoner whenever 
he flopped for reft or food. 

V At laft this, the longeft, faddeft day of his little 
life drew near its clofe, and ftill he found himfelf 
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without food or fhelter. A large bat, which had 
come out rather earlier than ufual for his evening 
prey, ftartled him into one more effort for a fecure 
refting-place. He flew anxioufly along until he 
(aw an open window, the white curtains of which 
were temptingly clofedj he neftled among their 
folds, but before he could fleep fecurely, he felt he 
inuft juft look between them into the room itfelf, 
left enemies might be near. In the middle of the 
room ftood a coffin in which lay a young, fair girl. 
She looked calm and peaceful, as if in a fweet fleep s 
white garments — fitting emblems of her purity 
and innocence— -covered her motionlefs form ; a 
dim light was burning at her head and at her feet. 
The Butterfly felt fafe from all trouble here^ and 
fell found afleep. He was awoke the next morning 
by founds which were new to him ; he peeped 
through the curtains and faw a lady in black gar- 
ments bending over the fair young fleeper — the 
widowed mother over her only child. She hung 
over her loft earthly treafure in fpeechlefs agony, 
and fcalding tears fell on the fweet face, about to 
be fhut out from her fight. Two men, whofe grief 
feemed alfo great, at laft gently forced the heart- 
broken mother away. The Butterfly ventured 
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forth, and now for the firft time faw the frefh 
flowers the mother had laid upon her child*s breaft. 
Quickly he flew to them, and yes ! this time they 
were indeed true flowers — flowers full of fragrance 
and honey, whfch the fweet child was to take with 
her into her early grave. 

Overcome with joy, the Butterfly gave himfelf 
up to the enjoyment of the prefent, and heeded not 
the returning footfteps nor the huihed voices of 
.thofe who had come to take the young fleeper 
away ; he was only aroufed by dull, heavy founds 
as of fomething turning round in the wood above 
him. He looked up, all was dark ; he heard the 
.bitter fobs of the mother, and gathered from her 
lament that the child was going into a lonely, dark 
grave. Fear came over him, he felt that the coflin 
was being carried along — fhould he indeed never 
fly about again in the bright funfhine? muft he 
always live in this dark place, dark as the (hell 
from which he had formerly burft, but oh ! fo 
much harder to bear after he had known a brighter 
life? He ftruggled hard to get free but he only 
hurt his wings in vain. 

The coflin moved on, but fuddenly a new 
thought came to bring comfort to his heart. What 
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if the fair young girl, on whofe bofom he lay, were 
tHio one day to awake and rife, as he had done, to a 
much more glorious life than Jhe could have even 
conceived ? what if Jhe were dreaming now^ as he 
had dreamt, of a glorious life to which (he would 
awake ? 

'' Surely," thought he, '' if /, a poor little worm, 
could go to fleep in my little coffin and wake up 
again to a life of beauty and happinefs, how much 
more will this young being, already fo fair, wake 
up and burft forth from this dark dwelling and fly 
abroad in glorious garments, and wings far (Wronger 
than mine, which ihall carry her up to the fky. I 
will ftay with her quietly — ^will fleep with the 
iWeet flowers on her bofom — and when ihe rifes 
again (he will carry me up with them to the glorious 
Sim, which I could not reach alone» I will wait 
patiently, the fhort night will foon be pafTed and 
forgotten in the glorious morning." 

And thus the Butterfly comforted himfelf : he 
did not know that be had flumbered many weeks 
in his cbffin; he fancied the fweet, dreamy fleep he 
had there enjoyed had only lafled a fummer night, 
and thought the flumbers of his young companion 
would fcarcely be longer than his own. 
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And now folemn founds are heard, the bearers 
place the coffin down, a mild voice prays eameftly, 
fpeaks confolingly of that *' Grave where there is 
no fting," that '' Death which is (wallowed up in 
Viftory." A fUence followed, and then a long 
pent up cry of agony 5 the mother had thrown her 
ajms round the coffin as they were about to lower 
it into its laft refting-place. '' Patiently would (he 
try and bow to God's Holy Will, but (he muft fee 
her child's face once more — muft give her one 
more parting mother's kifs." In vain the fur- 
rounders fought to difluade her from her purpofe, 
her grief was too great — her wifh too facred — for 
any to dare to difobey. 

The coffin was opened, and fee ! ftartled by the 
fudden glare of light and the gaze of thofe crowd- 
ing round, the Butterfly arofe, and fpreading his 
beautiful wings abroad, mounted up high, high into 
the air and was foon loft to fight. A hufhed 
cry of aftonifliment burft from all, but the 
mother filently watched the .Butterfly's upward 
flight, and as he paflTed from her view a new and 
peaceful expreffion fettled on her grief-worn face. 
She turned calmly now and kiflfed the dead, but no 
longer with paffionate or felfifh forrow. Not as 
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in the grave, but beautifiil and happy beyond the 
deep blue fky, would (he henceforth think of the 
child who had pafTed through Death into Life. 
The mother's holy, unfelfifh love triumphed — her 
child's happinefs outweighed her own lofs; broken- 
heartedly, yet gratefully, fhe could now join in the 
Holy Grave fong, like one who had indeed juft 
*' heard the Voice from Heaven'* faying '' Bleffed 
are the Dead who die in the Lord." 

Happy little Butterfly ! thou fleweft merrily on, 
little knowing — little heeding — the holy, filent 
lefTon of faith and confblation thy Maker allowed 
thee to teach, for all beautiful and radiant as thou 
now wingedft thy heavenward flight 

Yet thou wert once a worm, a thing that crept 
On the bare earth, then wrought a tomb and flept. 
And iuch is man, foon from his cell of clay 
To buril a Seraph in the blaze of day. 

Rogers. 



THE EVERGREEN. 

A FLOWER LEGEND. 

THE Autumn wind blew keenly over a 
flower-bed, in which Afters of many colours 
were blooming ; they fhivered at this cold greeting 
of the coming Winter, and the thought of their 
approaching death filled them with a fbrrowfiil 
dread. 

" Ah ! my fifters, how lovely but how fhort is 
life !" iaid one of them; 'J how rapidly the Sum- 
mer and the Autumn have pafled away ! how fbon 
will Winter be here ! he will rob us of our beauty 
and then lay us in our early grave ! " 

" Yes," faid another of the gay party, in a very 
reproachful tone, '* the Winter is a fpecial enemy 
to us poor Summer flowers, for he does not leave 
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even a trace of our exiftence upon the earth ! 
Does not the Rofe preferve her root and ftem, 
from which again in Spring new leaves and fair 
flowprs burft forth ? And look at the Lily and 
many other flowers, they only die in appearance 
for their bulbs and roots reft full of life and 
ftrength in the earth, and fend out frefli leaves and 
buds every fucceeding year/* 

'* And juft look at the Periwinkle which borders 
our little kingdom with fuch fmart branches, it 
keeps its green leaves even when covered with 
foow — why fhould this be f is it any better or fairer 
than any of us ? " Thus jealoufly fpoke a third 
among the difcontented flowers. 

But now the ruftling voice of the Linden tree 
which fhaded the flower-bed interrupted them. 
*' Be ftill, ye filly little folks, nor raife a murmuring 
or jealous voice againft the great Order of Nature, 
to which the mightieft, as much as the meaneft, 
muft bow in filent reverence. But how great is 
your ignorance ! how unjuft your cenfure ! Does 
not your feed contain the next year's flower ? how 
then can your exiftence be fwept away, without 
leaving a trace behind upon the earth ? God is 
jttft and full of mercy j His eye beams with love 

c 2 
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on every created thing, whether down here on the 
earth, or up yonder near the great Heaven ; and 
why be jealous of the humble little plant, becaufe 
it brightens our garden with its evergreen, when 
you and the other Summer flowers are no longer 
able to beautify the earth ? I could tell you the 
flory of how it happened that God let the Peri- 
winkle (or Winter-green as many people call it) 
keep its leafy drefs on, even during the frofl of 
Winter. My grandfather told me the legend, and 
he had it from one of his forefathers, fb it is a tale 
of very olden time, but it only fhows us a new 
proof of the Great Creator^s Love and Power. 
Liflen quietly to me while I tell it you — I am fure 
it will do you all good." 

The Linden tree was much refpefted, fo the 
Aflers took the reproof in very good part, and 
gently bowing their gay heads, liflened attentively 
to the ruflling, whifpering voice of their elderly 
friend, who thus began the proffered tale : — 

" In former times, when the people of Europe, 
inflamed with zeal for one common caufe, left 
their homes under the banner of the Crofs, in 
order to refcue from wicked men thofe Holy 
Places fo dear to their Faith, and free their 
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Chriftian brethren from the perfecutions of the 
tJnbelievers — in thofe times, I fay, there lived in 
the land of the Franks, a widow and her only fon. 
They were quite alone in the world, for all their 
kindred were dead ; but they ferved God truly, 
and loved each other dearly, (b they were happy 
and contented. 

^^ But now the fon heard the call to all men, old 
and young, ^to come and fight for the Holy 
Caufe.' Day after day he heard tell of frefb addi- 
tions to the great army already on its road to Jeru- 
(alem ; day after day he became more quiet and 
referved — ^wandering away amongft the hills for 
hours and hours together, opprefTed with anxious 
fears on the one hand, and longing defires on the 
other. 

^' At laft, however, he opened his heart to his 
mother, and faid, ^ Mother I feel that / too am 
called away — that I too muft go with the great 
army of Crufadersj for I love my Saviour, and for 
His fake I love and muft therefore help my per- 
fecuted brethren. But canft thou give me thy 
bleffing for this journey ? thou art old and folitary 
^d wilt long fo for me daily, and wilt fuiFer 
anxiety and forrow for the danger thou wilt 
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always fancy me in. Mother, I would go, and 
I would ftay — help me to decide/ 

'*The poor old mother was very ftartled &t 
thefe words, and wept bitterly, but at laft fhe 
anfwered him. ' My fon, give me time ; be patient 
for a couple of weeks longer, until the Spring is 
fully come ; in the meantime I will afk counfel 
and guidance from Him who heareth all who feek 
Him, and anfwereth all who afk aright. He will 
teach me what I fhould fay to thee in this matter^ 
I will then bid thee either go or ftay.' The good 
old woman upon this fought her little room, and 
prayed with childlike faith that God would give 
her the power to choofe aright. 

** At laft all the trees and plants had put on their 
new Spring drefs, and the fun fent down his life- 
giving beams upon the earth. 

*' One morning the widow led her fon into a 
little corner of their garden, and faid, ' Look on 
the ground and fee this little plant. On the day 
that thou (howedft me thy heart's define, I went 
into the field and brought this home and planted it 
here, for by it I thought God would let me decide 
what He wifhed me to do. If the plant took root 
here, I would think that it was His will thou 
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ibouldft be His foldier in the far-ofF land. And 
fee, already the tender little green leaves are 
fliooting forth ! therefore, my fon, prepare for thy 
journey and go.' 

" * Oh, mother ! mother ! * cried the young 
man, ^ I go gladly enough to fight in my Mafter*s 
caufe ; but I leave thee with bitter forrow, for who 
will prote£b thee when I am gone ? and in what 
wilt thou find any joy ? * 

** * Be ftill, my fon, be ftill !* anfwered the pious 
mother -, ' how canft thou afk Who will be my 
Proteftor ? as if thou kneweft not that I have One 
who never flumbers or fleeps. And as for my joy 
—I fhall find it in this little plant, for in it God 
will give me a fecond fign. So long as it thrives 
and increafes in ftrength, I ihall know thou art 
living and in health, and that thou art walking 
purely and uprightly before thy God ! ' 

*' And the mother blefied her only fon, and he 
went away far over the great blue fea, and (he was 
left alone ; but fhe was peaceful and happy even 
in her lonely folitude. Morning and evening fhe 
went to look at the little plant in the corner of 
her garden — it grew, and profpered, and fpread 
itfelf day by day. 
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^' The neighbours of the good old woman faw, 
widi great aftonifbment, the cheerful, calm ftate 
of her mind — many indeed, not underftanding her 
fupport, doubted its reality and fought to comfort 
her. 

** One day the old widow faid to them, * Dear 
friends, why do you feek to comfort me with your 
lips, when I have no forrow in my heart? My 
fbn is working the Work of God— or rather I 
Ihould fay. His Will — and his body, as well as his 
foul, arc in good keeping — this God gracioufly lets 
me know through yonder green leaves/ 

''Then the kind, good friends fmiled and left 
her with many a fhake of the head. But when 
Autumn came again, they too came back, to afk 
how the God's fign was getting on, and whether it 
was going to continue one all through the cold 
winter. 

<' < Ah ! * (aid the widow, with fbrrowfiil re- 
proach, * do ye doubt God's power ? Can He not 
fuftain my plant even under fiiow and ice ? He 
has told me I fhall fee my fon again fafe and well, 
although I know not the day or the hour of his 
promifed return ; but the branches and their green 
leaves are to be my fign,' 
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The * Sign-green'— -for with this name the 
widow graced her nurfling — ^found itfelf very much 
ftroi^r in the better earth, and felt very grateful 
that it had been tranfplanted from the open field 
into this fheltered and yet bracing fpot. Gladly 
did it feek to rejoice the heart of the mother by its 
increafing fize and ftrength ; but as it knew the 
pious, holy hopes which were, as it were, joined 
infeparably to it, it began to think with forrow and 
compaffion of the time when the Winter would 
firft fend it to fleep, and then fteal away its bright 
green leaves — ^the iburces of hope and comfort to 
its true old friend. 

*' And now the fiiow began to fall from Heaven, 
and the cold ice^Mrind began to blow; the little 
plant did its utmoft to draw its nourifhment from 
the hard earth, it dafhed off bufily the ihow from 
its leaves, and fucked in eagerly the warmth of 
every ftray funbeam^ 

" With mercy and love God looked down upon 
the childlike, believing heart of the mother, and 
the compaffionate and fympathifing efforts of the 
plant, and bleffed them both in word and deed. 
* I give thee ftrength and power to endure even 
the ice of Winter' — fo breathed the promife over 
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the plant — ' in Winter as in Summer thou fhalt be 
green even under the fiiow, that men may have 
another living fign of the povirer of real and Holy 
Faith/ 

''Time fped on, and Winter and Spring, and 
Summer and Autunm changed in one never-vary- 
ing round. 

''The heart of the widow remained always com- 
forted, although fhe had ftill no news of her fon ; 
and the little plant grew more and more, and every 
one in the neighbourhood looked at it with rever- 
ence, and called it ' God's fign.' And once again, 
as ufual, the mother fat in the little corner of her 
garden, longing with cheerful hope for her fon*s 
return, and looking with joy at the countlefs ftems 
juft now covered with bright leaves and light blue 
flowers. It was the fixth Spring fince (be had 
planted the little parent-root, and now the whole 
corner was covered with ihoots. 

" The widow was talking to herfelf, and now 
and then to her mute companions the leaves and 
the flowers, which to her at leaft, had fpoken for 
fix long years of Truft and Hope in God. 

"Her hair was now quite filvery white, hef 
form bent downwards, but her heart was all the 
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more raifed upward to her God — fo (be fat and 
waited for her fon. And her fon came ! He came 
well both in mind and body. Her fon, her long- 
expected fbn, was come at laft ! 

^' Neighbours and friends came running to greet 
the long-looked-for wanderer. They laughed and 
(houted for joy, and told him of the Winter-green 
— the wonder of the neighbourhood. But when 
the fon heard of his mother's fix years' unchanging 
truft and hope, he exclaimed with holy earneftnefs, 
' Oh, mother ! thou beareft in thy heart that Faith 
which is counted for righteoufnefs, and that Love 
which fees the Great King in His Beauty even 
though afar off.* 

*'The mother leaned her head on her fon's 
breaft, and her prefent happinefs was as ftill and 
holy as her hope and her faith had been. And 
now her days foon clofed in peace, and when her 
forrowing fon had laid her body in the earth, he 
tranfplanted the Evergreen from the garden to his 
mother's grave. And here it grew and profpered 
as before, and was to the fon as it had been to the 
mother — a fymbol of Faith and Hope, fpeaking to 
him of reunion and happinefs with his loved dead, 
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after the Winter of life fhould be followed by an 
Evergreen Spring/* 

Here the Linden tree clofed its ftory, and the 
Afters, looking lovingly at the Periwinkle, rocked 
gently to and fro in filent emotion. 



THE TWO CHRISTMAS EVES.* 

ABOUT fixty years ago there flood, in a large 
old German foreft, about as poor and mifer- 
able a hut as could well be met with. In it lived 
a charcoal burner — a man who, to ufe a common 
phrafe, had known better days ; it is not, however, 
my purpofe to enter into the details of his life, fo 
we will fum up all we need know about him in as 
few words as poffible. He had married in thofe 
fame better days, a good, loveable woman who for 
fome years ftrove to be a comfort and help to him, 
but flie died, leaving him only one child, a boy of 
five years of age — the little Martin with whom 
this ftory has to do. 

We need not draw a picture of the father*s 

* Founded on fa£l. 
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gloomy, imdifciplined forrow — or the little child's 
heavy lofs. The former, not having been a very 
good or kind huiband, made but a very indifferent 
father ; he led a gloomy, recklefs life, and the 
child, as may be fuppofed, had but a dreary, ne- 
glected time of it. Wafte foon brought v«rant, and 
thus it was that at laft Wenzel was glad enough to 
obtain even his prefent occupation — at the beft of 
times not a particularly remunerative one. And 
after a few months a fecond wife was brought to 
this now wretched home — a woman who only 
entered it for the fake of even iu poor fhelter and 
fcanty fuftenance, and not from any love to the 
man fhe now called huiband, or kindnefs or pity 
for the little negle£ted child who now called her 
mother. 

Wenzel, at all times a rough, hard fort of man, 
how became a harfh, ill-tempered one ; his new 
wife, who was quite his match in ill-temper, as 
might have been forefeen, did not make his home 
happier. Their days were paffed in conftant toil 
and many privations, and their few hours of 
nominal reft were embittered by ftrife and con- 
tention. 

And in fuch fcenes as thefe the poor, unhappy 
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child was reared, or rather dragged up — never 
feeing anything of family happinefs — never hearing 
afingle word of encouragement or love. 

And yet there ftill hung about the child the 
tokens of fome better days — ^ibme better teaching ; 
he was truthful, and loving, and obedient. Some 
good feeds had evidently &llen upon rich ground, 
or they would long fince have been choked 
with the many cares and trials of his weary little 
Ufe. 

And now to our tale. 

It was a cold, ftormy, wild night in December ; 
the wind howled fearfully, ihaking the little 
dwelling as if it meant to level it with the ground 
— the fnow drifted againft the leaden framed 
window with fuch violence that it founded almoft 
like fome one knocking at it for admittance. 

The interior of the hut matched its exterior, the 
walls were damp and bare, the great wood fire was 
made of green logs which fent forth more fmoke 
than heat, but which after a time flickered up into 
a fufEciently cheerful blaze, and might have had 
its natural efFed: had it not lighted up faces in 
which were vifible not only the common figns of 
want in its ordinary fenfe — there was worfe written 
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on them than that — there was the worft want of 
all — want of love ! 

The wife fat on one fide of the fire fpinning 
fome coarfe yarn — the hufband lay flretched out on 
a rough bench, on the other ; both appeared to be 
in very bad humour — now venting it on each 
other and now on the poor boy, who feemed to 
come in for rather more than a fair fhare of both 
parents' ill-temper. 

He fat crouched up in another comer of the 
room, leaning his head againfl the cold, damp wall. 
Poor child ! it was long fince he had had anything 
better to lean it againfl. Time was, he had had 
a mother's love to go to, like other children, but 
it was long, long ago. Five years — five dreary, 
miferable years — had now pafTed fince the dreadfuj 
day they had taken his mother from him with the 
words, not then fiiUy underflood, '' That fhe was 
dead and could not fpeak to him now" — and fince 
then what had been his life ? The child in his 
feafons of wretchednefs and defolation would feek 
relief in thinking of her, and pictures — faint ones 
it is true, but flill fweet and comforting — pafTed 
before his troubled mind. 

He would fee himfelf again upon his mother's 
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lap — he would hear her foft, kind voice — would 
look into the earneft, fad eyes, and the remem-* 
brance of her unwearied love would ihed warmth 
upon his little chilled and pent-up heart once more. 
He would recall how, as a timid little child, he had 
fhrunk from his Other's rough appearance and ftill 
rougher words, and how fhe had always comforted 
and reaflured him, bidding him love and obey him 
above all others. He would remember how regu- 
larly {he had always fed, and clothed, and watched 
him — how lovingly fhe had fat at his little bed-fide 
and taught him on his knees to fay words, the 
meaning of which flie never lived to teach him — 
wards which though only moft imperfeftly remem- 
bered, ftill gladdened his lonely little heart to fay — 
for in faying them his mother's folded hands and 
upward look — z, look fo full of forrow yet fo full of 
love — would come fo vividly before him, that at 
fuch moments as thefe the boy had his mother 
ftill. 

But to-day, all his feelings about her had been 
roufed into full force. 

For fome time paft, his parents had been in a 
very diftreffed condition. The Winter had fet in 
unufually early, and had already exhaufted their 
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very flender favings ; there was no prefent work- 
times were very hard* 

Now it had fo happened that this very day 
Wenzel bad brought a ftrange man into the hut, 
to whom he and his wife had offered their two or 
three remaining pofleffions for iale. Amongft 
thefe things, Martin to his great aftoniihment and 
ibrrow, faw a little book which once belonged to 
his mother, and which he had always looked upon 
as his greateft — indeed his only treafure. 

She had always read in it, even until her death, 
and had many a time faid to him, '^ When you a^« 
older, my boy, I will read you the beautiful things 
which are in this book, and you fhall learn to read 
them yourfelf ; and by and by, if I fhould die, you 
muft always value it and read it as a holy keepfake 
from your mother — it is to me a holy keepfake 
from my own." 

And the days were come when Martin did indeed 
treafure it as the fole legacy of her whofe death had 
taken away all the fuoihine of his Iktle life ; often 
and often had he turned over its leaves with a 
mournftil pleafure, and looked with a longing heart 
at its contents — but no one took the trouble to 
lead them to him, and he could not read himfelf 
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for he had never been fent to fchool, although he 
was already in what in Germany is called the 
School years, during which every parent is bound 
to fee that his children attend the regular place of 
inftru&ion. 

But to the book : no fooner did the boy fee that 
it too was fold, than it feemed to him as if the laft 
link of communion with his mother was being torn 
from him — he ruihed up to the ftranger and 
begged him, with tears and fobs, to give him back 
this his only treafure. The mother fcolded, the 
father ftormed, at what he called this childifh non- 
fenfe, and when he found his threats failed to 
filence the boy's grief, he took to harftier means, 
until the tears and fobs were mingled with groans 
of pain. The ftranger, however, when he came 
to underftand the child was being beaten for crying 
for the lofs of his dead mother's bible, exprefled 
his indignation and fettled the matter very quickly 
by taking it out of the other purchafes, and return- 
ing it to poor Martin as a gift from himfelf, and 
with a few words of confolation to the child, and 
no very meafured terms of reproach to the parents, 
he haftily quitted the wretched fcene. 

So poor Martin had his little treafure again, but 

D 2 
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he could not feel the fame joy about it as before* 
His parents* angry words hung over him like a 
heavy cloud, and all the piftures of the paft which 
ftill floated round him, feemed only to make the 
mifery of the prefent, more real, more unendur- 
able. Tear after tear rolled down from the child's 
large blue eyes, and fell upon the little book in his 
hands — the book in which it is written *' BleflTed 
are they that mourn, for they fliall be comforted." 
But Martin knew nothing as yet of its glorious 
contents, he only loved it for his mother's fake, for 
it was the only relic he had of that time when 
human love brightened his thorny path. He knew 
nothing of that Higher, Holier love, watching over 
him ftill. 

The ftrife between hufband and wife gradually 
fettled down into a quiet grumble. Wenzel dozed 
off into a troubled fleep — his wife purfued her 
fpinning fteadily. The quietnefs which now reigned 
in the hut allowed the ftorm outfide to be heard 
more clearly ; the wind howled wildly amongft the 
gigantic trees, whofe voices founded almoft awful 
even to the accuftomed ears of the foreft child. 

Suddenly a loud knock was heard at the door of 
the hut, and a courteous voice was heard afking 
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admittance. Wenzel ftarted up out of his fleep, 
and hurried to the door to fee who came to trouble 
him fo late, and on fuch a ftormy, inclement night. 
His wife followed him with a lantern. She felt fome 
fear, but more curiofity, for a gueft was a rare 
fight by day, ftill more by night, in this unfriendly 
abode — ^which, although not far from the road 
which led through the wood, was ftill in a very 
out of the way and unvifited part of it. 

They opened the door, and a ftrange gentleman, 
holding a little boy of ten by the hand, entered in. 
He at once explained that an accident had hap- 
pened to his carriage on the road a couple of hun- 
dred yards off, but that he thought he and the 
coachman could manage to patch it up fufficiently 
to enable them to get to the end of their journey, 

the town of F , fome nine or ten miles off. 

He had feen the fire-light fliining through the 
window of tht hut, and now came to afk for fach 
tools as might be handy, and fuch affiftance as the 
owner might be friendly enough to give. 

The charcoal burner inftantly agreed to be of 
all the ufe he could, and went to get his tools ; in 
the mean while, the ftrange gentleman turned to 
the wife and begged her to allow his little boy to 
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remain in the warm hut, while they were getting 
the carriage ready, as he would gladly fave him the 
expofure to draughts and cold, on fuch an incle-^ 
ment night. Of courfe fhe confented, and then^ 
at her hufband's hint, went with him and the 
ftranger to be of ufe in holding the lantern while 
they worked. 

All this took place in a fhorter time than it has 
taken me to defcribe. 

Martin had heard the knock at the door — had 
heard fomething about an accident ; but his poor 
heart was crufhed and bowed down with his own 
troubles, and he had again buried his head in his 
hands, not caring that a ftranger fhould fee his 
grief-worn face ; he heard the hut door flammed 
to, and thought himfelf alone. 

*' Oh, mother ! mother ! if I could only go to 
you ! " and he rocked to and fro in his defpair. 

A light hand was laid upon his fhoulder, fo light 
that its very gentlenefs ftartled him more than a 
fough one would have done ; he looked up, and 
bending over him was a blue-eyed, fair-haired boy 
of about his own fize. 

" I thought at firft you were afleep,'* faid he^ 
and his clear^ fweet voice fell upon poor Martin's 
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ear like mufic. He could not take his eyes oS 
him : this boy was fo very different to any of thofe 
he had ever feen before — ^his face was ib beautiful 
—-his voice fb fbft and kind* 
v^ The little gentle ftranger law the traces of grief 
in poor Martin's &ce, and felt compaffion for him \ 
he did not feek to intrude into his forrow, but 
fought to cheer him up by an account of his own 
adventures. He had been travelling feveral days, 

and was now journeying into the town of F , 

fome nine miles off* (fo the coachman faid). They 
were driving very fail and the carriage had got 
jerked againfl fome pieces of wood, and fo the 
accident had happened which brought him into the 
hut. He wanted to get on to the city, becaufe the 
next night was Chriflmas Eve, and he always 
fpent it amongfl his many relations. 

*' I am always fo glad," faid he, *^ when Chrifl- 
mas comes — it is fuch a happy time for every one. 
My father gives fuch a great many things to the 
poor, and then the Holy, loving Chrifl: Child 
comes, and brings every one ib much happinefs 
and joy." 

Martin liilened to thefe words with ailoniih- 
ment, and aiked at length, and with fome ihynefs. 
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'' The Holy, loving Chrift Child that gives happi- 
nefs and joy ! who is He then, and vrhere is He to 
be found ?'* 

" What ! " exclaimed the ftrange child,. " don't 
you know ? Why, He is our Lord and Saviour, 
and Jefus is His Name ; and have you never learnt 
the Chriftmas lines, all fchool-children know — 

« 'Seek, little child, the Holy Chrift, 

Who comes down from above 
To fave, and bkfs, and comfort thee. 

With more than mother's love.* 

Oh ! you fhould juft fee, poor boy, all the beautiful 
and glorious things He will give to-morrow night, 
you would not be miferable, like you are now, any 
more. But tell me what is your name.'* 

'' Martin," anfwered the other mechanically, for 
he was faying over to himfelf the lines he had juft 
heard — 

" To fave, and blefs, and comfort thee. 
With more than mother's love.** 

'' My name is Gottfried — call me that ; but tell 
me, why are you fitting in this cold corner,^ fo far 
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from the fire, and why do you look fo wretched 
and pale?" 

'^Becaufe I am wretched," anfwered the poor 
boy, with a figh that founded more like a groan. 
And then he haftily told Gottfried that his own 
mother died five years ago, and that he had never 
been happy fince, and that no one taught him any- 
thing \ but would Gottfried pleafe to tell him thofe 
lines again, he would fo gladly learn them, and 
hear more of where he was to find the Holy Chrifl 
Child, for indeed no little boy on earth could need 
a friend more than he needed one now. 

Gottfried gladly repeated them a few times, until 
the eager ear had gained them well. 

How much more Gottfried would have faid, or 
Martin anfwered, is impofSble to fay, for now 
Wenzel and his wife returned with the ftrange 
gentleman, who, putting into their hands a very 
rich payment for their fmall fervice, bade his fon 
£iy good night, and thank them for their hofpitality. 
Gottfried fhook hands frankly with Wenzel and 
his wife — who were overpowered by the generofity 
jufl fhown them — and turning again to Martin 
who now flood at the window, he whifpered once 
more the lines about the Holy Chrift Child, and 
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parted from him with a look fo full of compaffion 
and fympathy, that the poor boy*s heart throbbed 
within him with feelings hitherto unknown. 

Wenzel and his wife followed the ftrangers to 
their carriage, which now ftood before the door ; 
a brilliant lamp was burning on either fide, cafting 
a ftrange, uncertain light upon the waving trees^ 
Ae fhow-covcred branches ihowing out againft the 
dark fky, almoft like living, white-clad beings. 
Martin looked after the carriage as it rapidly rolled 
away \ the lamps feemed at laft more like two ftars 
moving onwards to the city, where the Chrift 
Child was the next night to give his gracious gifts ; 
they difappeared at laft, and the lonely child felt 
more lonely, more miferable than before. 

Martin was, as I have already obferved, a very 
ignorant child. He had never been to fchool — had 
never heard of God and of His ineftimable love in 
the redemption of the world, through our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ. He had never yet heard 
of the great Birthday Feaft of this Son, and fo, of 
courfe, he did not know in what fenfe he was to 
underftand the appearance of the Holy Chrift 
Child on the following evening. 

His father had avoided the trifling outlay of 
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fchool-inoney, becaufe he found his fon very ufefiil 
to him in his work, and the quick eyes of the 
School Infpe^lors had not yet penetrated into the 
charcoal burner's hut, which was fo ixc out of the 
ufual beat; if they had they would foon have found 
means to make the &ther perform his duty to his 
child, if not from love, from fome lefs creditable 
motive. But, as it was, poor Martin's negle£led 
heathen condition was not yet found out, and 
thus it was that although living in the midft of 
light, he was in perfect darknefs. 

Neither fether nor mother ever taught or told 
him anything, he was allowed no time for play 
with other boys, his days paflTed in one continued 
round of hard labour, hard words, hard fare. He 
knew nothing at ten, of what other happier chil- 
dren knew at five years of age, he loved nothing— 
at leaft not in the true fenfe — he ftrove hard to 
gain his fether*s love by obedient, unrepining 
labour, but he met with no return, and his own 
childifh love was foon fwallowed up in fear. He 
had done what he could to conciliate his ftep- 
mother, but he never got anything but fhort words 
and harfh treatment. He once had tamed a little 
bird, on which the pent-up feelings of his lonely 
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heart found fome loving vent ; but his ftep-mother 
foon deprived him of his little companion, as ufelefs 
and only a plea for idlenefs and wafte, unfuited to 
their hard times. 

And now the inmates of the hut have fought 
their nightly refting-place. Wenzel and his wife 
were fleeping foundly, for to them the ftranger's 
vifit had brought, for the time at leaft, certain 
relief. Martin lay on his little bit of a mattrefs, 
his excitement and agitation increafing every 
moment. All that he had gone through this day 
kept paffing before him, and the words of the 
little ftranger kept ringing again and again in his 
ears, 

" Seek, little child, the Holy Chrift, 

Who comes down from above 
To fave, and blefs, and comfort thee. 

With more than mother's love.** 

*' Oh ! if I could only fee this Holy Chrift 
Child," faid he to himfelf, with beating heart, 
*' if I could only get to Him in all His glory and . 
His power, then He would give me^ too, blefling 
and comfort. Oh! He need not love mt more. 
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than my mother ; if He would only love me juft 
like fhe ufed to love me, oh ! how happy I 
fliould be ! But He does not come out here into 
the great dark foreft 5 Gottfried only fpoke of the 
great, big town, where one could go and feek 
Him, and receive His gifts — I wifti I were there ! " 
For the firft time in his life Martin began to 
think of his future. Until now he had dragged 
on his exiftence in (ad, heavy indifference, almofl: 
without a wifh, without a hope. To-day, how- 
ever, his mind had been thoroughly diflurbed, and 
he felt bitterly the full mifery of his pofition. 
Loudly, though even to himfelf incomprehenfibly, 
his foul called for light. 

« Seek, little child, the Holy Chrift." 

And his tongue, almoft unconcioufly, kept repeat- 
ing the inviting words. '' How happy, how rich 
I fliould be, if I only had feen this Chrifl Child," 
whifpered the voice within his heart. " Yes, I 
muji go — I mti/i go to the city to look for Him." 
But then came the fear of his parents. What 
would they fay? they would not confent to his 
going, and they would be angry if he went without 
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confent. But then he would bring them home 
the treafures the Chrift Child would give him, and 
they would be happy too, then, and perhaps they 
would love him too, by and by. 

Thus — longmg and craving for happinefs on the 
one hand, and ftriving with childlike fear on the 
^her — poor Martin fpent the beft part of the 
night: at laft the former conquered. He rofe 
foftly, and putting on his poor, worn out clothes, 
and ' buttoning his precious book under his little 
coat, he flipped quietly to the window and looked 
out. 

The ftorm ffiU raged, but no longer with its 
former violence, and the moon, now and then, 
broke through the clouds and caft her pale light 
on the road leading towards the city. 

A few minutes of agitated uncertainty, and then 
a trembling hand unbolted the door and clofed it 
gently again — the boy flood outfide in the cold 
night! He was alone; his heart beat and his 
forehead burned, as if with fever. Swiftly his 
little feet now hurry over the fnow-covered 
ground; he looks neither to the right nor to 
the left, but pufhes fteadily onwards to the longed- 
for, although unfeen, goal. 
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CHAPTER IL 

A BEAUTIFUL Winter funfet finiled on the 
fair town of F , the church-bells of 

which now ftruck out a beautiful peal, announcing 
the beginning of the Chriftmas Feaft. 

Streams of happy country people were iiTuing 
out of the gateSy laden with parcels and bafkets; 
and joyful hafte was fpoken in every eye and every 
ftep, for every one longed to get home with their 
purchafed treafures, where loving, longing little 
hearts awaited them. But, notwithftanding their 
hurry, the good folks found time to move their 
lips and tongues, and many a loud laugh and merry 
jeft echoed along the great high-road, which 
branched off, a little diftance from the town, in 
three or four direftions. 

At the fide of one of thefe branch roads, fome- 
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what removed from any other buildings, flood a 
little flied, moft likely ufed for other purpofes, but 
at prefent only filled with hay and ftraw, as one 
might fee by looking in at the open door. It flood 
on a little height fome fifteen or twenty feet above 
the road, and thus the laft rays of the fetting Win- 
ter fun ftill lighted on it, and touched it up with a 
warm and pleafant fmile. 

Perhaps it was this which fafcinated a flock of 
hungry fparrows, which now were pecking about 
amongft the ftraw, where it is to be hoped they 
found fomething for their pains. They appeared 
to be enjoying themfelves famoufly, when fuddenly 
they heard a ruftling amongft the hay, in a corner 
of the flied where the parting light no longer 
ihone. Prefently the ruftling increafed — an inqui- 
fitive fparrow hopped in, and putting his head on 
one fide, looked about him very wifely ; but like 
many other inquifitive young people, it hopped 
back again juft as quickly as it came — and, indeed, 
a little more fo — entreating its comrades to take 
inftant flight. 

As foon as the latter heard that a human being 
was in the flied, they, many of them, followed 
their companion's advice ; only a few older ones 
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remained behind, and the moft courageous amongft 
them fat themfelves on a rather naked tree which 
flood near, juft to ihow, I fuppofe, that they were 
not one bit afraid. 

Out of the door of the fhed now ftepped a 
young boy : his drefs was fcanty and foiled^ He 
(hook off the ftraws from his clothes, took the 
remainder of a (lice of dry bread out of his pocket, 
ate it with ravenous appetite and then hurried 
towards the city gate— it was our poor Martin. 

He had fteadily purfued his way all the morning, 
but he too foon found hunger and fatigue were 
overpowering him. But, for all that, he would 
not give in, and notwithftanding thefe two power- 
ful enemies to his progrefs, he certainly got over a 
great deal of ground, and felt a feeling of happinefs 
to which he had for years been a ftranger. Hope 
had, for the firft time, fettled in his young heart ; 
and who does not know her power to lead us 
lovingly, through rough and bitter paths, fo that 
peace be but at the end ? 

About noon a kind peafant came along the fame 
road, and with good-natured heartinefs gave the poor 
boy a large (lice of his own piece of bread, without 
troubling him with queftions either of his where- 

£ 
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abouts or his wanderings. The little pilgrim 
greatly enjoyed the timely gift, and ftrengthened 
and rqfreflied — not only by the hunch of black 
bread, but by the Chriftian charity that gave it — 
prefled on more earneftly than ever to the end of 
his journey. He knew he could not mifs his 
objeft : had not Gottfried gone the foreft road 
before him ? 

At laft the trees grew thinner, the light ftronger, 
and, at the fame time, the mift which fo long had 
hidden the blue (ky, faded away, and the glorious 
fun burft through the clouds — his firft beams 
touching up with beauty the city, which, with its 
many fpires, lay ftretched out, a fair panorama, 
before the aftoniflied, wondering eyes of the little 
traveller. He fliouted with joy, he ftretched out 
his arms to Heaven, but to God he gave no 
thought : he did not know Htm, could not pray 
to Him. But his joy was, perhaps, alfo accepted, 
and doubtlefe his merciful Father looked lovingly 
down on this unconfcious tribute, and gave reft 
and peace to the troubled little fpirit. His ftraining 
and excitement now ceafed, juft as if he had already 
found what he went out to feek. 

After a half hour's further walking, Martin had 
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reached the fuburbs, and was juft pafling the fhed, 
but the hay looked fo warm, fo very inviting — if he 
might only lie down and have a little fleep. It 
was ftill a long time before evening, and the Holy 
Chrift Child did not come until then. So the reft- 
ing-place proved too attraftive — no human being 
was to be feen — everything was ftill — he flipped in 
quickly, and fank, fmilingly and happily, on the 
fweet-fmelling bed. His fleep was refrefliing ; and 
when again, after many hours, he awoke, he arofe, 
his body ftrengthened and his mind full of bright 
anticipations. 

The fun foon fank behind the diftant hills — the 
night foon covered the earth, and the buftling to 
and fro in the town became louder and more joy- 
ous every moment. The lamps on the Chriftmas 
Market attrafted, of courfe, the greateft crowds to 
the gay booths : and here again we find our 
Martin. Who ftiall paint his joy — his aftonifli- 
ment, at all thefe hitherto unfeen, coftly, wonderful 
treafures ? Oh ! now the happinefs of which the 
ftrange child fpoke is furely not far off". 

The anxious, hurried fl^ps of the child ran to 
and fro, now here, now there; his eyes could 

£ 2 
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never fee enough, and were often obliged to (hut 
from fbeer bewilderment. 

Several children foon noticed the flrange little 
boy, and began, as children will, to group around 
him. 

" Tell me," faid he to one of them at laft, " tell 
me, is the Chrift Child come already. Do tell me 
where I can find Him ; I want to afk Him to give 
me fome of His beautiful gifts, too, and a great 
many befides for my father and mother ! " 

The boy thus addreffed, laughed with aftonifh- 
ment, and had foon told his comrades of the 
flrange boy's flill flranger queflion. They now 
attacked the poor little fellow with all forts of 
queflions : they wanted to know who he was, 
where he came from, etc., etc. And when he 
failed to give fatisfaftory anfwers to thefe queflions, 
the little wild fet commenced laughing and mocking, 
and pufbing and fboving him about. 

Little Martin fled out of their way and at lafl 
found himfelf in a narrow flreet, where his perfe- 
cutors ceafed to follow him, as it would have 
taken them too far from the fcenes of their enjoy- 
ment. 

Poor Martin ! your hopes had received a terrible 
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ihock with all this ; but a child's hope fprings up even 
more quickly than it is trodden down, and a com- 
forting voice feemed to whifper to him — " Thou 
muft feek the Holy Chrift — the Saviour — until 
thou findefl Him. Once found. He will make all 
things well.*' 

And he went and fought. Up one ftreet and 
down another he wended his weary but his 
trufting way, glancing in eagerly into many a 
well-lighted room, in which the Chriftmas trees 
reared their glorious heads ; he fees all that 
Gottfried defcribed ; but which can be the Chrift 
Child, among the groups of merry, well-drefFed 
children, who all look fo beautiful in his eyes? 
And if He were indeed amongft them why did 
He not come and call him in from the cold 
ftreet? Gottfried had certainly faid the Holy 
Chrift Child came for all^ this night, and brought 
to all who fought Him, joy and bleffing. 

But he would go farther, he would be fure to 
find Him at fome other part ; he had only gone 
through half the town as yet. 

Children, their hands full of apples, and cakes, 
and pla)rthings, hurry paft Martin ; they were poor 
children too— -he could fee that by their clothes — 
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but yet they were fo happy : they laughed, they 
fprang, they fhouted — ^they were all rich on this 
night, that was certain, he, only he^ pafTed on with- 
out notice. And if any one had given him fuch gifts 
as thefe, would he have been fatisfied ? Oh, no ! 
not for nuts, or apples, or cakes, or playthings, had 
he toiled through the dark wood. The boy*s 
heart longed for fomething very different to thefe. 
He could not have expreifed it in words, what he 
really was feeking ; but he felt that the Chrift 
Child muft certainly give other, greater bleffings 
than fuch as he faw in the hands of thefe children. 
Did not Gottfried's verfe fpeak plainly of bleffing 
and comfort, with more than mother's love ? His 
poor aching little head ftrove to folve the riddle, 
but ftrove in vain. 

No one noticed the little boy, who, trembling 
with cold and agitation, went to and fro all over 
the town. The glowing longing of his little heart 
was well-nigh fled, with the child-like dread of 
perhaps, after all, not finding what he fought. 

Hour after hour rolled on, and more and more 
fear and difappointment took pofTeflion of the poor 
child's mind, although he fought bravely againft 
both, and ftruggled to keep hope alive, even againft 
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hope He would ftrive, by repeating the verfe 
over and over again, to fee if he could give it 
any new explanation, but in vain ; he could not 
realize its meaning to be only the joys he had 
that night ieen : he felt it muft mean fomething 
more. 

But thefe many mental as well a^ phyfical 
troubles, little by little robbed the child of all his 
remaining ftrength ; his eyes were dimmed with 
crying, and his weary feet refufed to carry him 
any further. But ftill he could not reft ; hope had 
well-nigh vanifhed, but fomething like defpair got 
him on a little farther ftill. 

Suddenly, tones reached the boy's ears — ftrange 
thrilling tones fuch as he had never heard before ; 
they attrafted him to them and the more he 
ftruggled to reach them, the louder they feemed 
to call him. He dragged on his weary feet in their 
'direftion, and foon found that he was no longer 
among crowds of noiiy people, but that thofe 
now around him were all going quietly one way. 
The young heart burft once more out of its hope- 
lefs lethargy, and the weary eye glanced once more 
eagerly around* He faw the Heaven above him 
To peaceful and fo calm. 
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Before him, lay a large, very high houfe ; yes, 
and in that houfe the tones mujft be, for are they 
not ftill breathing their foft voices around him 
now? And the boy looked up with eagernefs at the 
fair building before him and liftened breathleffly. 

Chrift is born ! that much he heard — he felt 
fure of it — he heard that quite plainly, and other 
Words not unlike it ftill echoed in thofe grand old 
tones : and now as almoft of a fingle clear voice— 
** Rejoice, all ye people, rejoice, for the Holy Savi- 
our is near ! ** 

So, at laft ! then, at laft, he had reached the 
goal : he felt it, he knew it now, by the very joy 
which (hot through his heart at thefe words. 
Now, then, they will furely open the doors, now 
he will drag himfelf ftill only that little way up the 
fteps, and pafs in and fee the Holy Chrift Child, at 

hftt 

Overpowered with cold, fatigue, exhauftion, and 
over-excitement he fank on his knees, and ftretcbed 
out his hands, as if ftill to reach the obje£l of 
his wifhes ; but he could get no Luther, every- 
thing reeled around him, and he fank down in a 
dead faint upon the very threfhold of the church. 

"Glory to God in the Higheft, and on earth 
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Peace, goodwill towards men." So fang the tones, 
on and on they floated round the little one like 
Angels' voices. The bright ftars threw their 
glance down upon his innocent little face, which 
now fmiled fweetly, as if in a happy dream, and the 
little cold hand, holding the cherifhed old book, 
refted quietly on the peaceful little breaft. 

Amen ! Amen, pealed out of the old church 
now, and the worfhippers flreamed out of its holy 
walls. 
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CHAPTER III. 

AGAIN it is Chriftmas Eve, and again let me 
beg my dear readers to accompany me 

through the ftreets of F . But we (hould 

look in vain, in any of thefe ftreets, for our poor 
little Martin — ay, or indeed for many of the 
people amongft whom he moved in and out, that 
weary night. Thirty years have pafled fince thofe 
days, and many and many human feet have trodden 
thefe fame old ftones, with feelings not unlike — in 
the reality of their fearch — thofe of our poor 
Martin, though pofEbly exprefled each in fome 
different form. 

Now to-night — I va^znthis Chriftmas Eve— 
we won't ftop to look at the Chriftmas Market 
(a place I have, for many years, made a point of 
enjoying as much as any child), neither will we 
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flop to look at the countlefs groups of happy feces 
ftanding round the Chriftmas trees, great ^d 
fmall. We will rather, at once, get out of the 
noife and multitude, and go ofF to a quiet end of 
the feir old city, where we can drop into fome 
pleafant femily circle and juft enjoy the fight of a 
real German Chriftmas tree, in fome happy, well- 
ordered little houfehold: we may be quite fure 
of a courteous welcome, if we go as Chriftmas 
guefts. 

Yonder, near that old church, it feems ib plea- 
fant and Jret fo folemn. The moon brightens up 
the open, cheerful, old-feihioned fquare — if fquare 
it can be called ; here and there, the (hadows of 
ibme rare old gabled houfe caft ftrange figures on 
the ihow-covered ground. The high fpire of the 
old church towers up fo filently into the pure air, 
until it feems almoft to kifs the flars. Several 
windows tempt us with their bright rays of light, 
but there is fomething more to my tafte, and I 
hope to yours, in yonder fmall countrified-looking 
houfe, although it fhows no Chriftmas lights on its 
outfide. Let us juft go nearer : the beautiful old 
linden, in front of the houfe door — the little lawn 
of ten feet, which fuggefts . fweet . flowers in 
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Summer — ^the neat windows — all fpeak fo filentljr 
but furely of a home; although the linden, at 
prefent leaflefs, is waiting in fad filence for the 
Spring, and the flowers of the garden are buried 
under the fhow. 

Let us enter the inner hall: children's happy 
voices fhow us the way to a large back room. 
But we come too late : the candles of the Chrifi* 
mas tree are burning deeper and darker, down into 
their fockets, and with them the joy of the chil- 
dren has funk too, and only brightens up now and 
then, out of their tired little eyes, where the 
fandman has been bufy for the lafl half hour. 

But we will hurry a little and fee what we can, 
before the lights quite go out. The £ither's £ice 
is fuch a nice, frank, friendly one — fb peaceful and 
happy, it feems jufl like the face of a loved old 
friend. 

The mother has jufl told two little boys that 
they mufl go to bed, and is bufied now in putting 
the room a little bit to rights, for at prefent it is a 
very chaos of diforder. The little ones themfelves 
—-feeling they have had as much joy as they can 
conveniently manage to take to bed with them-*- 
make no obje£Uon, for this once, to retire for the 
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night, but commence putting their new playthings 
together : leading their hobby-horfes to the corners, 
which their great powers of imagination have con- 
verted into ftables — packing up houfes, trees, 
animals, and people, into the narrow boxes from 
which they fb lately emerged, and giving to their 
mother's care all the great treafures, fuch as bleat- 
ing (heep, and lowing cows, and other gifted 
creatures, all too good to be either ftood in a 
corner or taken to bed with their fortunate pro- 
prietors. 

But now the father calls out to know which 
of them will help him to blow the lights out. 
Both are ready now, their fleep for the moment 
banifhed, they join heartily, like children, in 
deftroying that which an hour before was their 
great delight* The tree was raifed a foot or 
two from the ground, it ftood firmly fixed on a 
plank of three feet fijuare ; on which were 
reared, with fome ikill, miniature hills and dales, 
and little fheep and lambs, covered with real 
wool ; figures reprefenting the fliepherds were 
alfo grouped around \ behind thefe were three 
figures on horfeback, pointing upwards as if to the 
ftar which graced the top of the tree, as one of its 
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neceffary emblems. The tree itfelfy a well-grown 
fir, was covered with all the wonderful imagina- 
tions only to be found on a German Chriftmas 
tree. Figures, well-fhaped, and really well-painted, 
hung from every branch : hiftorical charafters, 
fomewhat oddly grouped, but all capital eating, 
were dangling by filken threads from every bough ; 
dried fruits and confeftionery of every kind, golden 
and filver walnuts, and countlefs lights : it was a 
fair fight to thofe who read its beautiful meaning 
rightly — the little children were not, however, old 
enough for that. They blew out fuch candles as 
they could reach, and then begged their father to 
lift them up in turn to put out fome of the higher 
ones ; and, turn in turn, the father's flrong arm 
raifed them up, and their little full cheeks and 
ruby lips foon completed the work of deflruftion, 
as far as the lights were concerned. 

And now the room is almofl dark, the father 
kifTes his little boys heartily for the night, and 
then efcapes through the folding doors into the 
front room, which is lighted up, in the friend- 
liefl way poffible, by the moon, whofe beams fhine 
fo clearly into it one can fee everything quite 
plainly. Simple, inexpenfive, but mofl refined 
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tafte^ was vifible in every arrangement of the room. 
Everything is evidently already put in order for the 
early breakfaft, fo that the folemn Feftival (hould 
be entered upon as quickly and tranquilly as pofS- 
bly, by fervants as vi^ell as miftrefs. Already the 
Feaft cake — a great impofing ftrufture, very much 
like a huge turban — ftands in the place of honour, 
covered over with a bell-fhaped fcreen, made of 
light green wire : next to it is the fugar box, with 
its finely-powdered white fugar, all ready to ftrew 
over the cake in due form; then the Drefden 
china, only ufed for fuch great Feftivals, and out 
of which the frefh-roafted colFee would, of courfe, 
tafte ten times as good. Even this fimple, homely 
breakfeft-table, with its fnow-white cloth, faid a 
little fomething for its mafter and miftrefs. 

The father fat down now in a large eafy chair, 
which ftood in a window feat, and looked out with 
earneft eyes, and grateful happy fmile, upwards to 
the clear, cloudlefs (ky. 

And thus he fat a long time, funk in meditation 5 
nothing difturbed the peace around and within him 
— nothing broke the filence but the mother's 
kindly voice fpeaking now and then to the young 
fervant, who, with her, was tidying up the late 
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fcene of diforder, and putting all ready tor the 
quiet Chriftmas day. 

But in that next room is ftill a child of theiib 
happy parents — their eldeft daughter, a girl of 
twelve. Until now we have fcarcely caught fight 
of her, becaufe the other peribns claimed oujr 
attention, and fhe feemed to want to be fo alone by 
herfelf— or rather with the new ftory-book, which^ 
amongft other things, the Chriftmas tree had given 
her. After her firft joy was over, fhe had run <^ 
with this to a little table at the fide of the ftove, 
and fat there ftill, with glowing cheeks, while 
her little hand turned over leaf after leaf, and her 
eyes flew with excited intereft over every page. 

And now flie has juft again finifhed another 
ftory, (he does not appear to have quite underftood 
it, for file has fat thinking fome little time : fud- 
denly a lucky thought fuggefts itfelf, (he jumps up, 
and runs into the other room to her father. He is 
always ready to teach and explain everything to his 
children, and does not now feem to be difturbed by 
the little fairy who burft in upon his quiet thoughts, 
but draws her careifingly towards him, and afks her 
lovingly what fhe wants to know. The little 
daughter, in a few words, related the pith of the 
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ftory (he had juft been reading; it was nearly as 
follows : — 

'* Once upon a time there was a very poor old 
woman, who had nothing to eat nor to drink, and 
was very, very cold ; and it was Chriftmas Eve, 
and (he felt her hunger and cold a very, very great 
deal harder to bear that night than any other, and 
file fell upon her knees and prayed God to hav^ 
mercy up6n her. And fee ! while (he was yet 
praying, the door opened, and a beautiful boy en- 
tered ; He had bright garments, and a halo round His 
fair head. It was the Chrift Child, and He bent 
down kindly over the fuppliant, and gave her bread 
and wine, and great treafure. Then the poor old 
woman's troubles were all over, and fhe could love, 
and praife, and thank God ever after. 

" That is the ftory, papa, only told very quickly, 
you know. But what I want to know is, does 
the Holy Chrift Child really come to fome people 
in fuch a fliape? Can one really fee Him, kifs 
His HAND, and fall down at His feet ?" 

" My dear child,*' replied the father, gently 
ftroking the foft hair from his child's fair open 
brow, '* I muft anfwer to your queftion, no ! our 
Saviour only comes down into our hearts : perhaps 
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it was in this fenfe He vifited the poor old woman 
you have juft told me about : the Bread and Wine, 
and rich treafure, may have been only other names 
for ' Strength and Confolation, and the riches of 
His love,* which He fent her in anfwer to her 
prayer. Or let us take it in its more literal fenfe : 
fuppofe He put it into the heart of fome boy — the 
fon, perhaps, of rich parents — to go to the poor 
old widow with food, and wine, and money, to 
help and comfort her in her hour of need. The 
writer of this little ftory wifhes to prefent to chil- 
dren's minds a clear, defined pifture of that true 
comfort, both to body and foul, which is always ta 
be found in nearnefs to God and His Son : and to 
make you more fully underftand this, he reprefents 
as vifible in the flefli. Him who is ever near to us 
when we call Him, though our finful eyes may not 
behold Him in His beauty. 

''Believe me, my child, whenever a human 
heart is oppreffed with its burden of forrow and 
care, and it prays to Him, Who was Himfelf the 
Man of Sorrows and acquainted with grief, for 
mercy and releafe, either from its temporal or 
fpiritual trials, then He Who bids all that are 
weary and heavy laden to come unto Him, re- 
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members His gracious promife and never turns 
away from the fupplicant : but either fends a mef- 
fenger, an earthly one perhaps, but ftill His (it 
may be, unconfcious) meffenger, to remove the trial 
t— or elfe a Heavenly one, who, like the Angels of 
old, carry to the afflifted one that Strength which 
is made perfedl in human weaknefs. 

*'But children, and for that matter too, many 
grown up people, find it difficult to underftand 
anything they do not fee: this is becaufe their 
bodies are ftronger than their minds. It was juft 
the fame in the time of the Jews, 1800 years 
ago. They had fighed for deliverance from both 
temporal and fpiritual burdens, and their longing 
for the Meffias, the Redeemer who was to accom- 
plifh this deliverance, increafed with each fucceed- 
ing generation, and was indeed at its height when 
God at laft fent the long-promifed Saviour. He 
came not, as the Jews had expefted, in pomp and 
regal ftate, but as the helplefs child of a poor mo- 
ther 5 and yet, as if in mercy to the hardnefs of 
their hearts, the lowly Birth was heralded by the 
Hoft of Heaven, the Manger converted into a 
princely throne at which the kings of the Gentiles 
knelt and adored. As the Son of Man, He lived 
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amongH; them to teach, by example, what the 
fons of men fliould ftrive to be. As the Son of 
God, He healed the fick, gave fight to the blind, 
life to the dead. As the One Chrift, He loved 
all, forgave all, and, at laft, died for all. 

''And yet, with thefe things before them for 
thirty-three years, how few amongft them opened 
their eyes to the true nature of the fights they 
daily faw ? How few recognifed, in the ' Suppofed 
Carpenter's Son,* 'the man who had not even 
where to lay His head,* the long-looked-for, long- 
prayed-for, long-prophefied. Prophet, Prieft, and 
King ? 

" Moft of them fcorned the Salvation offered 
them, and preferred darknefs to light. They 
looked for a Meifiah, but it was one after their 
own> imaginings, and when God's Son appeared 
amongft them in His humble ftation and His meek 
humility, their pride and unbelief blinded their 
eyes, and deafened their ears, and hardened their 
hearts, until their cup of iniquity was filled to the 
brim. How different the example, how different 
the fate, of thofe few Holy men, who, with a 
fimple and true heart, heard and believed, without 
cavil or doubt. They, the Holy pillars of the 
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Chriftian Church, arc revered and loved on earth, 
and fit on the twelve thrones of Ifrael in Heaven. 

'' But I am forry to fay, dear child, that we 
often do, even in thefe better days, as the Ifraelites 
did of old. Like them, we do not recognife our 
Saviour, even when, with love and mercy. He is 
walking in and out amongft us : we pray for His 
guidance and His help, it is true, but we form our 
own conceptions of how, and in what fhape, they 
are to come, and if they appear in any other way 
than the one we have pi£tured to ourfelves, we are 
often blind to their approach, and perhaps never 
difcover we have really had the anfwer to our 
prayer, until years of experience have at laft helped 
to open our eyes." 

The father fank back in his chair, and gazed 
eamefUy up at the fky ; it feemed as if for a little 
while he had forgotten where he was — his thoughts 
feemed far, far away. His little girl fat thinking, 
too, for now her flory-book became — ^what all 
ftory-books ought to be — a very *'fuggeflive" one 
indeed. 

But the father glanced down at her little 
thoughtful face, and with a fad fort of a fmile 
faid, 
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*' Shall I tell you a little ftory which bears out 
all I have been faying to you ? Would you like to 
hear it, my darling ? " 

'' Oh ! yes, pleafe do, dear papa j and, you 
know, I am to fit up to-night, to go with you and 
mamma to church. Don't you remember you 
both promifed me laft year, when I wanted to go 
fo much to the church, to hear the beautiful 
Chorale, that if I were ftrong and well this time, 
you would let me go with you ? And I am fo 
happy, for I want fo much to go on the Chriftmas 
Night. Lina, and Paul, and Guftav go, and they 
have told me how grand it feems to hear the mufic 
and the prayers at midnight, it feems fo much 
more folemn than at any other time: but now 
let me hear your ftory.'* And the happy child 
fettled herfelf more comfortably on her father's lap> 
and looking eagerly into his loving face, begged 
him to begin. 

And the father related the little hiftory, a por- 
tion of which is already well-known to us. His 
voice increafed in earneftnefs as he went on telling 
the tale of the charcoal burner's poor unhappy little 
fon. 

But when his attentive young liftener, who had 
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Ibllowed the narration with anxious emotion, 
iaw in her mind's eye, the poor little worn-out 
Martin, lying like dead on the old church ftep, her 
intereft and excitement could no longer be kept 
in. 

" Oh ! papa, don't let him die ! pleafe don't let 
the ftory end like that. Oh, poor Martin ! I am 
fo forry for him ! I do love him fo ! " 

The father fmiled again : the fame fad, earneft, 
fmile, as if the fhadow of the paft flitted lightly 
over the funfhine of the prefent. 

'' So I muft not let poor Martin die ! eh, my 
little daughter f I am glad you love the poor un- 
happy little fugitive." And bending over his little 
treafure, he kifTed her fondly, and whifpered — 
"The Martin, whofe early forrows grieve you fb, 
is, now, your own happy father." 

** My father ! you ! " and the tears burfl out of 
her eyes with compaffion and love. Almofl 
frightened, fhe threw her arms round her father's 
neck, and laid her little &ir head on his breafl, as if 
fhe would fatisfy herfelf that the parent fhe fo loved 
was really near her, happy and fafe, and no longer 
a weary wanderer outfide, in the cold, unfriendly 
ftreets. 
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The father raifed his child's head, and looking 
into her tearful eyes, laughed heartily. 

*' Come," faid he, '' cheer up ; you fee, the 
ftory is going to end juft in the niceft way poffible. 
Don't you want to hear how it was your father 
came to live in this nice, pretty houfe, with its 
large garden ? And how it was that the poor 
ignorant little boy became fuch a very learned 
man, that he is able now to teach even his little 
daughter. Eh ? " 

The little girl nodded an aflent, for her heart 
was full : Ihe could not forget the pidure of the 
cold, hungry, miferable boy, lying on the old' 
church ftepS. 

The father continued : — ^^ When I awoke out 
of that faint, juft this night thirty years ago, I 
found myfelf on a fofa, covered up with fhawls 
and cloaks. An old woman with a moft friendly 
fece was bending over me ; flie gave me a little 
warm tea, and rubbed my fi'ozen hands in her own# 
When I opened my eyes fhe fmiled fo contentedly, 
and afked me cheerfully how I felt myfelf now. 
But I was filled with only one thought. That 
moment, when finking on my knees before that 
lofty houfe, I felt ftill certain I fhould fee this 
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Great Helper was ftill before my eyes, and they 
wandered round the room uneafily to difcover 
fome figns of the nearnefs and the glory of the 
Holy Chrift Child. But the fearch was ufelefs : 
I was only in a very fimple although comfortable 
little room. I burft into a paffionate fit of crying, 
entreating them to let me go and find the Great 
Helper and Saviour, who was that night in the 
city — to let me go and get from Him fome com- 
fort and joy, that I might not be fo miferable any 
more, when I went back again to my foreft home. 
*' ' My poor boy,* faid my companionate nurfe, 
* are your parents then really fo poor, that they 
could not give you any little happinefs this even- 
ing? the pooreft manage to fpend this night, at 
leaft, in peace. Did they really fend you out into 
the cold night to beg, and fo expofe you to the 
danger of being half-frozen to death ? That is 
very hard for you. But, as regards our Lord and 
Saviour, it is true He was born as on this night, 
but it is a great many hundred years ago, and we 
do not now exped to fee Him really with our 
bodily eyes ; but we pray to Him becaufe we 
know He hears and fees us always, although we 
cannot fee Him. But, of courfe, a big boy like 
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you has learnt all this at fchool already : only yout 
thoughts are confufed, as people's always are after 
they have fainted in this manner.' 
. '' Upon this the good woman lat down at my 
fide, and told me that I had been found, about an 
hour before, at the church door juft oppofite her 
houfe. At firft the people had thought me dead^ 
but it was foon difcovered I had only fainted. 
No one feemed exaftly to know what to do with 
me, for every one was hurrying home j fo they had 
brought me to her houfe, which was the nearefi* 
^ And as I was in no poiSble hurry,' faid fhe, laugh- 
ing, ' I was very glad to try and warm you back 
into life again. I have fpent a very lonely Chrift- 
mas Eve, for the young &ces which once glad- 
dened my home on this night are gone to God, 
and I almoft feel, when I fee you lying here, as if 
you were the Holy Chrift Child's prefent to me* 
But now, dear boy, you try and keep quiet, and be 
happy. I fliall give you a nice warm fupper, for 
you look terribly hungry and thin — and make you 
a nice, comfortable little bed : and you ihall have 
plenty of apples and cakes to take home with you* 
To-morrow you will feel quite well and hearty^ 
and then you ihall tell me all about your parents^ 
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and where they live, that I may take you back to 
them.* 

'' Thefe laft words aroufed all my grief again, 
and no efforts or entreaties of my benefa£breis 
could ftop it now. At laft, after much perfuafion, 
and fome little fcolding, flie made me take a little 
food, and then ftie got me undrefled and waflied, 
and laid in a warm, comfortable bed, where flic 
hoped I would cry myfelf to fleep. 

'' But every time the friendly Angel approached, 
he was driven back by the dreadful anxiety of my 
heart, from which both Joy and Hope feemed now 
entirely baniftied. 

'' So there was, after all, no Chrift Child in this 
city : the ftranger boy, with his Chriftmas verfe, 
had fpoken falfely. To-morrow I fhould be taken 
back to my parents, who would be more angry 
than ever, now I had left them. I muft go back 
to the difmal hut — to the old, wretched, miferable, 
hopelefs life: my burden feemed greater than I 
could bear. 

'' And yet, my child, God's help was very, very 
near : and already, the next morning, I was allowed 
to feel this, although childifh ignorance did not 
allow me to recognife it ftiUy, at the time* 
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Liften! When I awoke, after a fliort, reftlefs 
fleep, it was already broad daylight, and the fun 
ftreamed into the clean, neat little room. I fprang 
up quickly, drefled myfelf, and went to the window 
which looked into a little, clean, well-paved court. 
For a few minutes I forgot the paft, and gave my- 
felf up to the foothing influences of the prefent. 
I ate, and enjoyed, the little frefh roll and cup of 
milk, I found ftanding ready for me on the fmall 
table at the window, and flood looking out into the 
clear, frefh fcene beyond. A pretty little garden 
floped down beyond the court, from which it was 
feparated by green railings ; as I looked out at it, it 
feemed to greet me fo friendlily with its large old 
fruit trees, covered with hoar froft, and its frefli 
borders of evergreen, which marked the outlines of 
the flower-beds even through the fnow, 

*' It was juft the fame as if I had difcovered in 
this garden, a place which fweet dreams had often 
ihown me, and as if a joyful prefentiment let me 
recognife in this quiet, peaceful fpot the place which 
afterwards became fo loved a home. In after times, 
in the peaceful fhadow of this garden might be feen, 
year after year, a ftudious lad, who, with his books 
^bout him) worked hard to redeem the loft years of 
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his boyhood : or a happy, cheerful one, who raced 
about its paths when his work was done. 

'' I was ftill gazing vacantly out of the window, 
when Frau Traugott — for that was my friend's 
name — entered the room. And with her entrance 
vanifhed the vifion fleep and fancy had helped to 
bring around me, and the cold reality fell with icy 
hand upon my little heart. 

'^The good old lady appeared to like her little 
protege now flie faw him in the funihine, for flie 
fmiled fo kindly, and even kifled my forehead; 
while fhe fpoke to me in loving, comforting tones. 
No one can tell how foothing this treatment was to 
the poor boy who only had a very mifty recolleo- 
don of what love really was, and who for five long 
years had met with nothing but harfhnefs and in- 
difference. I felt, at once, a full truft and confi- 
dence in this good woman, who now again fpoke 
about my parents, and required me to give her an 
account of myfelf and my home. 

'' I opened my whole heart — I told her all— 
everything — my mother's death, my wretched 
home, the ftranger's vifit, my weary journey, my 
great difappointment. It was as if her earneft, 
kindly-beaming eye had pierced into the inmoft 
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recefles of my heart, and opened its long pent-up 
iprings J with a fluency never felt before, I de- 
fcribed my wretched paft and my now hopelefs 
future J for the thought of returning to the hut, as 
I left it, filled me with defpair. 

'' My friend was much moved by my tale, and 
her eyes grew dim at fome parts of it. When I 
had finifhed fhe put feveral queflions to me, and 
feemed greatly fhocked though touched, at feeing fo 
neglefted yet fo innocent a child. Probably to 
hide her emotions from me, fhe took up my little 
book, which lay on the table before her, for it had 
not been lofl in my fad pilgrimage ; fhe turned 
over the leaves while I waited, with drooping head 
and beating heart, to hear her further decifion 
about me. 

'^ Suddenly fhe flarted up and exclaimed, ' Marie 
Wenzel ! boy, was Jhe your mother ? Is that your 
father's name ? And how is it you did not mention 
it before ? Did this book belong to your mother — 
your own dead mother — of whom you have been 
telling me ?* 

'' Eagerly the old lady waited for my anfwer, 
and clofely fhe looked through every leaf, always 
turning back to the handwriting on the title page. 
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At laft her eyes difcovered fomc writing near the 
end of the book, and fhe murmured — * Yes, yes, 
it is the fame — here is the life-long motto : poor 
Marie ! fhe has realized its full beauty now. And 
here, too, is the old familiar handwriting, and the 
loved, familiar name. Oh ! my boy,' and the old 
lady turned fuddenly towards me, *you are the 
child and grandchild of people who were once very 
d^ar to me.' 

'' And fhe took me in her arms and cried over 
me like a child. 

'^ ' How I loved your good grandmother,' faid 
fhe, when fhe had got over the many recolleftions 
this new difcovery had brought back. ' We were 
friends and neighbours from our childhood : we 
fhared every forrow, every joy. We married in 
the fame place, and, as our hufbands were old 
friends too, we remained near each other. 

'"I and my hufband loved our friends' only 
little girl — your mother — as dearly if fhe had been 
our own child : we had none of our own, and fhe 
was the joy and the pride of the two families. She 
never gave us any forrow or anxiety, until the day 
fhe married the former, Wenzel, and went away 
to a diflant part of the country. 
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Some years after this, both your grandfather 
and grandmother died. Marie ufed, however, 
always to come and vifit me, but every time ihe 
came fhe appeared paler and (adder. Ah ! many a 
forrow gnawed away her young life and its joy. 
She had loft feveral children in their infancy, and 
the wild recidefs life her buft)and now led, ruined 
them both. 

'"Many years rolled on, and I no longer bad 
even the mournful pleafure of feeing her; her 
letters too, became lefs frequent ; the laft one I re^ 
ceived told me ftie had a little fon — ^yourfelf, that 
muft have been, dear boy — according to the num- 
ber and the name written in this little book. This 
fame letter alfo told me that your parents intended 
moving to another place, the addrefs, however, was 
not given. Ah ! poor things, they wanted to be 
dead to their old friends, that thefe might never 
find out how they were fallen in the world. And 
to me ftie from that time was as good as dead, for, 
although my huft)and and I made every poiSble in- 
quiry, I have never heard tale or tidings of her 
until this day. Afterwards, when my hufband 
came to live in this beautiful old town, we little 
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thought our poor Marie was fo near us as I now 
fee (he muft have been.' 

'' The old lady finifhed her, to me, wonderful 
narrative, and added — 

'' ' Now, my child, leave ofF crying, for as fure 
as you are the child of one I loved as a child, you 
fhall not go from me again. God who fo wonder- 
fully led you to me, will give me the means of 
doing juftice to you. It is true I am now a widow, 
with but a fmall {hare of this world's goods, but I 
have a great truft in . God, and, with His help, I 
will do my very beft for you, and you will be a 
contented, induftrious boy, I know you will-^won't 
you ? ' 

'' The whole fcene had completely bewildered 
me, but at thefe laft words. Light poured into the 
chaos of my troubled thoughts. 

" ' I (hall flop here ! ' I exclaimed, ' flop here, 
in this beautiful home ! Not go back to the hut 
in the woods ! And to be contented and induftri-« 
ous is all that is afked of me in return ! ' 

'' I clafped the good, noble old heart that thus 
refcued mine from mifery, and would have thanked 
her on my knees, but fhe would hear no thanks, 

G 
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and hurriedly left the room to have her cry out to 
herfelf. 

**I was alone. No; not alone. Gottfried's 
Chriftmas verfe ftill rang in my ears-^ 

*' ' Seek, Kttle child, the Holy Chrift^ 
Who comes down from above, • 

To fave, and blefs, and comfort thee^ 
With more than mother's love.* 

And the faved, and blefled, and comforted lonely 
heart, in that hour looked around the room with 
loving awe, for in the joy and peace around, he 
felt he had found the Holy Chrift Child at laft," 

"Father/* faid the little girl, "where does 
that dear, good, old lady live ? I love her dearly, 
too, now.'* 

^' Dear child,** faid the father, ** you forget how 
time flies : twenty years fince, I flood at her 
grave. For ten years fhe was as father and 
mother to me ; if her own income did not quite 
furnifh me with every means for my after fludies, 
fhe managed to get me other help. / never went 
without. She procured me the friendfbip of many 
good and learned men, who, knowing my hiftory, 
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gladly lent me a helping hand until I was able to 
help myfelf. 

"But I have yet to tell you that, that very 
morning, my motherly friend drove out to my 
former home, and brought me back, to my great 
joy, my father's forgivenefs for my fecret flight, 
and his willing confent that I fhould reinain wit^ 
Frau Traugott as her adopted fon. 

'^ And, now, who was happier than I ? I had, 
in my adopted mother, a loving heart \ and, in her 
faouie, a happy home. 

" And thus the great mercy of God led me, by 
ftrange ways, from darknefs into light — from 
forrow into joy. I had found the right way 
now of feeking God, which, had it not been for 
that ftrange child's vifit, on that dreary night, I 
fhould not have wanted to have done. Whenever 
I have aiked myfelf the queftion whether it was 
right of me to leave my home as I did that night, 
I always feel that God alone could have given me 
that longing wifh to feek Him, and that He guided 
my little wandering feet during that weary journey 
to the longed for, yet the unfeen end. 

^^ But I ftrove to redeem my childiih fault, as 
foon as it lay in my power. No fboner had I 

G 2 
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reached the years of difcretion than I regularly 
vifited that poor little hut. 

'' After fome years, I was able, much to my joy, 
to provide for my father (now a fecond time left a 
widower) a fecure and comfortable home for the 
remainder of his days — ^his death took place a few 
months after your birth. 

" When my adopted mother died, I ftood alone 
in the world, but the God who in my childhood 
had taught me the truth of His Words — ^ Though 
thy father and mother forget thee, yet will I never 
leave thee or forfake thee.* That fame God in 
whom I trufted did not forfake me now ; many a 
time, it is true, the lonely youth grew aftaid 
amongft the rough winds and waves of a trouble* 
fome world, and many an hour came when his ibul 
longed for God, even the living God, and his 
weary heart afked almoft doubtfully. When fhall 
I come to ftand in the prefence of God ? For the 
path of the orphan is thorny and leads through 
many a dark, cold place, many a dreary, love- 
lefs defert, and many temptations and dangers : 
but taught by my early life, I fought and always 
found the Holy Chrift Child ; not, perhaps, the 
one of my boyifh fancy, but the powerful, the 
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Holy One, Mighty to fave, unto the uttermoft, all 
who call upon His Holy Name. 

*,* And to-night, this very night, what caufe have 
I not for gratitude ; for, after a long ftruggle as 
tutor, and then as curate, in the diftant village in 
which you children were born, I, through the 

intereft of my kind old friend, Profeflbr H , 

found myfelf, a few months fince, appointed as 
minifter in the very town, and to the very church, 
on the fteps of which, ^is night thirty years iince, 
I lay as the poor, half-ftarved, half-frozen, broken- 
hearted child." 

And the father pointed towards the old church, 
and the moonbeams lighted up the fcene, but to 
the little loving daughter the hard ftones feem like 
a hallowed place. Her heart was quiet within her, 
with joy, and forrow, and reverence, and love. 

And now, again, we ftand, as we did thirty, years 
ago, on the old church fteps : . but the boy who 
then lay on them, worn out with his iearch after 
his Saviour, is now pronouncing that Saviour's 
benedidlion upon the aiTembled worfliippers within. 
The people had knelt to pray, they have now 
rifen to praife. Briefly their paftor, that evening. 
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had fummed up the Chriftmas leiTon of his own 
life, and prayed that others might feek and find, as 
he had done, the unfearchable riches of Chrift. 

And now the Birthday Hynm fends out its tri- 
umphant, its glorious meflage into the ftreets, and 
highways, and byways of that fair old town. 

'* Glory to God in the Higheft, and on earth 
Peace, Goodwill towards men." 

"Amen! Amen!" burft from the old church 
now, and as the voice of the multitude was in rich, 
powerful unifon, it feemed as if the afcending 
founds were caught up by Angels' voices hi^, 
high in the air, and re-echoed upwards to the fkies. 

The paftor's little children half woke up with 
the burft of melody fo near them, they crept clofer 
together, and whifpered with mingled awe and 
love, 

« Hark ! the Holy Chrift Child ahd His Angels 
are pafEng away again, from earth to Heaven ! ** 



THE EXPERIENCES OF A DRY LEAF. 

ALL forts of ftorles are told, now a days, by 
all forts of people ; and iince the trees and 
flowers tell theirs alfo, I really do not fee why I^ 
too, fbould not enter the lifts and relate the expe- 
rience of my life. 

It is true I am only a dried out little leaf, and 
the tale of my life may be as dry as myfelf, but it 
will very foon be told, and fo far has a merit fome 
other ftories may lack. Putting, therefore, this 
and that together I venture to hope my young 
readers, if they will only liften to me patiently, 
may derive fome little pleafure (perhaps profit if 
they look for it) from this iimple, unadorned 
Autobiography of a Leaf. 

Many years ago, I hung with thoufands and 
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thouiands of my iifters on the upper branches of 
a fine old poplar tree. I was young and green 
then, with beautiful, fliarp, dentated edges, and 
fmooth, bright (kin. Dear me ! how very happily 
thofe days were paiTed. How we did enjoy our 
pleafant life together ! The golden fun lighted up 
our faces with the reflection of his glory, the 
generous rain watered us with its pearly drops, the 
breezes chatted with us like the dear, true old 
friends they were, telling us marvellous tales of the 
lands over which they had paiTed, and, when now 
and then the fun's rays were inconveniently 
warm, the high wind arofe and cooled our heated 
frames. 

And then, too, we were (o proud of the noble 
ftem around which we caft our ruftling drefs of 
green ; its top feemed to me almoft to reach up to 
the clouds, and all its branches, with one accord, 
made every effort to follow the dire£tion of their 
head. 

Some of our neighbours (and we had feveral, 
for we were very near a wood) ufed to fpeak of 
our tree as very proud and haughty, becaufe it did 
not, like them^ fpread out its branches and offer a 
cool fhade to the paffing wanderer or the weary 
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pilgrim. But I ufed to think if our tree did not 
give (hade it gave encouragement, for did not 
every branch point upwards to the bright blue Iky ? 
And many and many a time have I feen the worn 
old pilgrim feek Jhade^ it is true, under other trees, 
but he has more often looked at ours and his weary 
eye has followed its towering form until his hands 
have been clafped and raifed like our own fair 
branches, and the wanderer has recognifed another 
fign-poft planted on the highway of life, and point- 
ing upwards towards his real home in Heaven. 

The other trees did not notice this, or, if they 
faw, did not underftand ; and fo they ufed to make 
unpleafant, unkind remarks about our ruftling and 
murmuring fo loudly : of courfe they did not un-p 
derftand that we might be calling the pafTers-by to 
look up at m that they might look beyond^ neither 
could they be fuppofed to enter into our joyous 
communications one to another, when we noticed 
that our voices had been heard and underftood. 
They only confidered us ill-bred, excitable, chatter- 
ing creatures, and would have looked down upon 
us only we were fo much above them, fb much too 
near the Iky for that. 

But I do not think they underftood us at all) and 
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that is a £i<5t, for they had very fine qualities and 
were very generous in their gifts, and very con- 
fiftent in their charity, only it was a pity, I think, 
to condemn us becaufe our courfe was rather differ- 
ent to their own. However, trees, like other 
things, are fubjedl to miflakes of this kind, and 
always will be, I fuppofe. But, as I am only a dry 
eld leaf and can't pretend to know much about 
the matter, I had better go on talking about my- 
felf. 

Now, I am happy to fay that the birds never 
troubled themfelves about what the other trees 
faid or thought of us. It was all the fame to them, 
whether we were called forward, or exclufive, or 
ridiculoufly fond of each other, and rigidly obedient 
to the direftion of our great head — they jufl came 
and built their nefts fecurely and comfortably in 
our befl and mofl fheltered places, and paid us 
their rent, like honefl, true-hearted little folk, in 
beautiful clear fongs. 

We faw a great deal of mixed fbciety, too, in 
thofe days. Beetles and chafers moved in -and out 
amongfl us ; flies, moths, and butterflies paid us 
the mofl friendly vifits, and even the induflrious 
bees ufed to drop in, in the pleafantefl way poffible. 
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and reft themfelves, when returning with their bur- 
den of honey to their diftant hives. 

But there is no happinefs without its drawback. 
Our hofpitality was at laft abufed by a fet of unin- 
vited guefts — the caterpillars : they came in great 
numbers, and without afking our permiffion re- 
mained. At firft, in our ignorance, we were 
rather glad than otherwife to fee fo many new 
friends about us (young leaves, you know, like our- 
felves, thought every new face a friend's), but little 
by little we began to find out our miflake. The 
caterpillars, with an impudent afTurance, much 
more eafily conceived than defcribed, had no fooner 
eflablifhed themfelves in the rooms we fo politely 
had allowed them, than they made a flow but fure 
attack on the very leaves which gave them fhelter. 
With their fharp little trunks, they fucked out the 
juice of leaf after leaf, leaving behind them count- 
Jefs wounds, as traces of their greedy cruelty. 

The poor vidlims no longer turned their bright 
faces towards the fun, no longer held up their little 
heads for the refrefhing rain— they hung defpond- 
ingly and miferably there, until fome rougher wind 
than ufual tore their mutilated forms (now (o 
irailly linked to their former happy home), and 
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carried them away until, perhaps, in a diftant fpot, 
they found a weary grave. 

I have no heart, but if I had it would ache for 
the fate of my poor unhappy fitters. 

Now, as I was on one of the upper branches, 
the caterpillars had not yet reached me. I faw, 
with indignation, their treacherous, underhand work 
upon thofe beneath me, and I determined, come 
what would, I would defend m]rfelf to the beft of 
my little power. My form was ftiU perfed, my 
borders were all as delicately pointed, my bright** 
green face as fmooth as ever. My lefs fortunate 
companions rejoiced with, and yet almoft envied 
me, when they compared their defaced forms with 
my own ftill perfefl: one. I certainly felt rather 
elated myfelf, and, perhaps — there is no faying^ — I 
might have felt a trifle vain too. 

But, one day, there came crawling along, right 
towards me, an old green caterpillar — ^fuch a fat 
old fellow, with bright red ftripes down his back, 
and fuch a dignified and determined gait, that I fielt 
it was all over with me. He reached my poor 
little {{-em at laft, and commenced fucking out my 
fap with evident fatisfa£lion: but who (hall defcribe 
my terror : he had given an unlucky nip to the 
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flender thread which bound me to the tree, and in 
a few minutes I faw myfelf cut off from the happy 
home and loved friends of my childhood, and 
thrown, a homelefs, helple& outcaft on the wide, 
wide world. 

I fank down noifeleilly into the grafs at which I 
had (o often looked with compaffion in my exalted 
days. I ufed to feel fo forry that it could not (hare 
my pleafures in the pure frefh air above, but mufi: 
lie to be trampled under foot by every paffer-by^ 
And now how was I £dlen ? how immeafurably 
worfe off v^s I than the blades I had once (o 
pitied. Still, it was a comfort to me, and I don't 
deny it, that I had thought of the grafs with kind 
feeling, before I came to afk its fhelter : it received 
me very kindly now in my trouble, and I lay 
quietly in an out-of-the-way corner, and fpent my 
weary days in looking upwards towards my beau- 
tiful old home ; it was at leaft a comfort and I 
tried hard to feel it a caufe for gratitude that I ftill 
had that in full view. 

And thus I lay, day after day, week after week 5 
the fap in my delicate nerves wafted away, I began 
to get yellow and dry. The leaves on the tall 
poplar tree could ftiU brighten up with the fun* 
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beams — they could ftill wave in the wind — they 
could ftill murmur and ruftle, and whifper to each 
other about their better days. Even if the cater- 
pillars had marred their iirft beaty, mofl of them^ 
could ftill, at leaft, enjoy life ; but I only lay life* 
lefs and yet not dead* The beetles with their 
handfome wing fliells came creeping up to me 
through the grafs and ufed to fay to each other, 

'* H'm ! it is a dry leaf ! that is no good to any- 
body, it has got neither fap nor ftrength ! " 

One day a pufF of wind (wept over the gra&, 
caught me up by my little fharp points, and carried 
me away to a dry gravelly fpot, where a few poor 
blades of grafs bent compaffionately over me. On 
the other fide of the road ftood a bufh, covered 
with beautiful dark red rofes, which perfumed the 
air all around. At this bufh the bees and waipa 
were always uncommonly bufy, fucking in the 
honey and the dew-drops, which, in the early 
morning, fparkled on every leaf. Now and then^ 
thefe little winged things ufed to run about, to and 
fro, upon the ground, juft as if they had a great 
deal of bufinefs on hand ; and it fo happened that 
they met each other, now and then, in my vicinity. 
But, as foon as they faw me, they turned away as 
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if to avoid me, and I heard them (though I dare fay 
they did not mean me to) fay to each other, 

** That is of no ufe to us or anybody elfe, it is 
4inly a dry, ufelefs leaf which the wind has blown 
oflF the tree ! " 

Thus, even the beetles and bees, which had fo 
often funned themfelves on my fmooth form, in 
the days of my profperity, turned from me now in 
my time of trial : to fay the leaft, it was very mean 
of them— <ion*t you think fo ? But, perhaps, they 
did not recognife me — I hope for their own fake 
they did not. 

From one branch of the rofe buih to another, 
a crafty old fpider had fpun her web, and now 
fhe had retired to the middle of her very airy 
home, and was watching in all directions for her 
prey. And of courfe flies, and moths, and other 
little things got entangled through their carelefs, 
giddy flight, before they were even aware of dan- 
ger. And lightly and carefully the old hunter 
fafl:ened her victims flill tighter and tighter, and ate 
them with apparent appetite, their delicate cries of 
agony not in the leaft interfering with her meal. 

Now, even this cold-blooded fpider began to 
mock me when (he had nothing better on hand — 
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*' You ftupid thing ! " (aid flie one day, " there 
you lie, you can neither eat, nor drink, nor work, 
nor live, nor die ! What on earth are you good 
for ? It ferves you very well right ! you giddy, 
lightheaded, leafy idlers, look down from your high 
perches fo very proudly upon everything elfe, juft 
as if you thought yourfelves fomething very out of 
the way. And juft fee ! a fingle caterpillar can 
turn you out of houfe and home, and humble you 
nicely ! What will become of you now ? you are 
of no pofGble ufe to any one ; your fate will juft 
be this — you will be gathered in with other dry 
leaves and fticks and thrown into the oven, or elfe 
tofted into a wet ditch and turned into manure I '' 
And the fpiteful, venomous creature laughed me to 
fcorn, and then went away to its cruel work. 

I fighed, but gave no anfwer, for forrow had 
greatly chaftened me : I only looked upwards long- 
ingly to my green fifters, waving and quivering fo 
beautifully in the breeze. 

And now Autumn was fully come upon the 
land : the laft traces of fummer ftill lingered here 
and there, touching up her favourites with a dying 
beauty. A gray mift now hung every morning 
clofely and heavily upon the earth, and when, at 
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laft, the weak and now pale fun did fucceed in dif- 
perfing it, there ftiU trembled, for fome time after, 
large heavy drops upon the. leaves, and blades of 
grafs, and late autumn flowers — drops which in the 
ftrange and yellow funihine glittered and fparkled 
like the brighteft jewels. 

Time had been bufy with me, too : it had laid 
open every little fecret cell I poflelTedj nothing 
was left me now but the countlefs little ribs and 
nerves, which my readers will underftand was my 
Ikeleton. The fun looked clearly into the open 
cells, and, in fa£^, I felt juft as if he could look 
into my innermoft thoughts, for I had — to tell the 
truth — really no place left in which to keep them 
private. 

One morning the fpider came early, and nearly 
drove me to defperation with her abominable info- 
lence. 

" Juft look up in;, the air," faid fhe, with a moft 
malicious laugh, ^' j^r high and mighty poplar has 
become almoft naked , in one night ; the ftorm has 
cleared away all the falfe green drefs from the ugly 
gray old trunk and branches ! " 

The fpider was right : my beautiful parent tree, 
my old loved home, flood leaflefs there, his naked 

H 
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branches waved forrowfiilly in the wind ; on the 
road and in the grafs lay thoufands of withered 
leaves. 

^'And now juft turn and look at my brilliant 
houfe/' continued the fpider after a paufe, during 
which (he feemed to have been enjoying my fright>- 
ened grief. 

I looked, and again the creature was in the 
right — the mocking foe. There £he fat, in the 
middle of her web, and warmed herfelf in the light 
of an autumn fun, and all the threads, out of which 
fhe had made her rare abode, glittered wonderfully 
and beautiftiUy. The dew-pearls of the morning 
hung clearly and purely on every thread, juft like 
rows of the fineft beads, and glanced back each 
golden funbeam, which managed to ftruggle 
through the morning mift. I cannot really do 
juftice to the web, for as the fun gained more 
power the delicate dew-drops on its wonderftil 
framework flione as brilliantly as the diamonds of 
a king's crown. 

'' Look at your home and then look at minej* 
exclaimed the taunting thing ; " look at my houie 
and fee what / have done for myfelf ; look at my 
glittering web and obferve its beauty and its 
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fecurity; look at me^ you dried-out, withered leaf 
which is only fit to be trodden under foot ; look at 
my work and fee how much better it is than that 
of your Maker's." 

Now, at this, I could hold my peace no longer, 
for I knew it would be wrong, fo I anfwered, " My 
Maker and your*s^ taught you to fpin your web, 
but the dew-drops which fo add to its beauty. He 
has woven into it not you; the funbeams which 
make the dew-drops fparkle like jewels. His hand 
guides not your*s. Tour work, poor, pufFed-up, 
vain creature, is only that of a fervant's ; you are 
only doing Nature's houfehold work, and, as furely 
as that you now do your appointed work of deftruc- 
tion, fo will another, mightier than yourfelf, in 
turn, do his appointed work upon you." 

While I was uttering thefe words, the fpider 
fwelled herfelf out terribly, and the blackifh brown 
crofs which fhe wore on her back, rofe up con- 
fiderably. My foe was juft about to come down 
upon me with no pleafant purpofe, for fhe was 
trembling with rage, when down pounced a great 
ichneumon wafp upon the fpider, and tearing away 
half the beautiful net, flew away with his booty 
out of fight. 

H 2 
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The glittering web was fadly fpoiled, the dew-* 
drops trickled down the rofe buih, and (ought the 
moift ground. And the breeze fported with the 
fragments of what the fpider, in her arrogance, five 
minutes before, had called her ^^fecure home/* 

I breathed more freely — I was, at laft, freed 
from the mocking, trying perfecutions of my 
enemy, and, quietly and calmly, I now refigned 
myfelf to the common fate of all things in the 
earth — I waited patiently for death. 

That afternoon, when the fun was fhining 
warmly and brightly, a troop of boys came laugh- 
ing, romping paft. Some grafped heaps of dry 
leaves and threw them over each other. Others 
climbed into the nut trees and enjoyed themfelves 
in their way. One boy, however, ftood quite ftill 
and, for a few minutes, looked laughingly at the 
fports of his comrades ; he then threw himfelf 
down in the grafs, and lay, looking upwards with 
bright, watchful eyes, as if he were almoft making 
a journey in the clouds. Now he fprang up again, 
plucked a blade of grafs, and examined its fibres 
clofely; then he kicked fome of the gravel together, 
and paffed every fmooth little ftone carefully 
through his fingers. 
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" I fay, do come and play with us, Alexander, 
do, there's a good fellow ! don't go and fkulk 
away in that fafhion by yourfelf !" 

*' I am no fkulker," anfwered the boys *'if I 
am not playing exaftly at your game, I am playing 
one of my own which pleafes me more juft now." 

*' Oh, let him alone ! he is always mooning over 
fomething or another," and the noify group ruihed 
off to another part, and left their friend to his own 
devices. 

Alexander refted his chin on his hand and feemed 
to be thinking about the fparkling fand at his feet, 
when, fuddenly, a light breeze bent afide the blade 
or two of grafs which had hitherto fheltered me, 
and I was fully expofed to view. A loud cry of 
aftonifhment burft from the boy's lips — I need not 
fay / was aftoni£hed, I had good caufe, for the next 
moment I was carefully taken into his hands. 
Yes, /, the poor, fcorned, ufelefs dry leaf was care- 
fully ^ moft carefully taken up by a fchoolboy. He 
laid me on his knee, and looked at me a long while i 
he held me up againft the light fo that the fun 
(hone clearly through even the fmalleft of my cells ; 
he turned me right and left to fee me from all fides, 
-and y//V/ he had not feen enough of me>y////he 
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looked at me again and again, juft as if, really, he 
had difcovered in me, a poor, dried-out, unhappy, 
little leaf, fomething which both aftonifhed and 
pleafed him. 

His comrades, having heard his cry of aftoniih- 
ment, came crowding round, by this time, to know 
what caufed it. 

*' Well," faid one, " what^s the matter now ? 
Have you found the philofophers' ftone ? " 

Alexander laughed to himfelf, and nodded myi^ 
terioufly for a minute. '* Well, if I have not fpund 
the philofophers' ftone," faid he, '* I have found 
traces of the greateft wifdom and power — ^wifdom 
and power which make me open my eyes with awe 
as well as wonder. Juft look at this ! " and he 
held up his hand on high, and fpoke fo eagerly, 
that his cheek glowed and his eye fparkled with 
inward excitement. *' Juft look ! do you fee ? 
All theie little veins which crofs and interfed each 
other fo wonderfully are fo many channels for the 
fap; which, rifing iirft through the root, pafTes 
through trunk, branch, and ftem, until it reaches, 
and fills out, and nouriflies every one of thefe little 
cells with its green juice ; you fee for the want of 
this fap the leaf has dried up, and the cells and 
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reins being empty, we can fee them fo beauti- 
faUy.'^' 

" How learned you are ! why you fpeak like a 
book," faid the boys. And now I, the fo much 
abufed, defpifed Dry Leaf, was now pafTed round 
from hand to hand for every one wanted to fee me. 
Alexander followed my journey from one to another 
with evident anxiety, and kept warning his com- 
rades to take care, for I was very delicate, and he 
would not have my perfed form injured for any- 
thing. 

" This leaf is a very great rarity," feid he. 
*' Dry leaves one may find by heaps, but they do 
not attra£b one's attention like this one, which 
ihows its wonderful ftruflure fo clearly and per- 
feaiy." 

** Well, you know that muft be true,'* faid the 
boys to each other, as they gave the leaf back to 
its owner ; '* for, really, the thing is fplendid ; it is 
fp delicate and fo wonderfully made." 

*' I ihould juft about think it was,'^ anfwered 
Alexander, triumphantly; '* I fhould jufl like to 
fee any one that could make fuch a leaf as that, ay, 
or even any one that could fo much as count its 
beautiful little ceUs eorrefUy." 
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That I was no longer allowed to lie a wretched 
outcaft on the road fide will be eafily conceived ; 
and I could not help thinking of the fpider and of 
the fad prophefies fhe had made about me, none of 
which now appeared to be on the immediate road 
to their fad fulfilment. I wonder, if fhe had been 
allowed to fee my prefent change of fortune, 
whether fhe would have rejoiced. I do not know, 
I rather doubt it, for venomous natures know 
nothing of that pure joy which the good always 
feel in contemplating the happinefs of others. 

With the utmoft care Alexander carried me to 
his home, and hurried into the room where his 
father and mother were fitting in quiet, happy 
converfation with each other. With a triumphant 
air he laid me on the dark tablecloth, and faid, 

" Father, you have often afked me what I 
(hould like to be when I am a man, and I never 
could make up my mind what would quite fuit me. 
I know now J and this ' Dry Leaf has helped me 
to decide what profeffion I am moft fitted for." 
The father fmiled, looked at me very attentively, 
fliowed me to the mother, who alfo greatly admired 
me, and then turned earnefUy to his fon. 

** I know what you mean, my boy 5 you would 
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like to become what is called a Natural Philo^ 
fopher. Eh ! am I right ? " 

" Yes, that is juft it," anfwered the boy ; " I 
fliould like to ftudy all the wonderful things in 
Nature. I fhould like to climb the higheft moun- 
tains and go down into the deepeft mines. I don't 
know whether I fhall ever become a philofopher, 
but I would rather ftudy to be a Profeffor of 
Natural Hiftory than anything elfe in the world." 

" Very well," faid the father, ** you fhall have 
your choice ; " I only hope you will perfevere and 
become, by and by, a thoroughly learned man in 
all thefe matters. There is no greater nor more 
glorious ftudy than that which Nature offers to all 
who patiently fearch out her wonders and bring 
them from darknefs into light. I can conceive no 
more elevating fcience than that which traces the 
Almighty life-giving hand that alike governs the 
waves of the ocean and guides the fparkling rill, 
that filently builds the cloud-capped mountains, 
and works on fecretly in the dark caverns of the 
earth. Keep to your choice, my loved boy, and 
when, by and by, you Aand amongft God*s 
mightieft works, when you fee Him in His awful 
Majefty, and your heart finks within you at the 
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greatnefs of His Power, then turn and look at 
the birds of the air, and the fimple flowers of the 
field, and worfhip Him ftill more for the greatneft 
of His Fatherly love." 

Many years after thefe words were fpoken, they 
brought forth rich, rare fruits. Father and mother 
were paflTed away, the boy of my ftory had fulfilled 
the promife of his youth, he had become a true 
fearcher into the greit fecrets of the Univerfe. He 
had ftudied hard at the Univerfities of Frankfort 
and Gottingen, had devoted himfelf ardently to the 
examination of every kind of natural phenomena, 
he had made long and dangerous journeys for the 
one great objeft of his life, the ftudy of Nature, 
fo wild, majeftic, and varied in her produdlions. 
He had meafured the depths of the ocean, and fent 
his keen glance into the difmally lighted night of 
the crater's mouth, he had wreftled with hardfhips 
and bad climates, with the fimoon of the burning 
defert, and the hurricane of the raging ocean ; and 
his ftrength had not failed him, nor his cotirage, 
nor his cheerfulnefs, nor his perfeverance in the 
leaft abated. He had been down in the dark 
recefles of the mountain, where the precious 
metals grow and the fubterranean waters purfue 
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their hidden courfe. He had climbed the back- 
bones of both the old and the new worlds with 
his Alpine ftick in his hand, and his tin cafe oh 
his back, and had brought back many a flower, or 
leaf, or mofs-plant from the dreary, barren heights, 
and given them a name and place in his home. 
He had written valuable and interefting books, 
in which he gave to others the profit of his ex- 
periences, the gathered wifdom of his life. Wifdom 
fought and vrh^n found extended^ all for the one great, 
noble objefk '* that man might learn to know the 
glorious works of God, and praife Him, and 
magnify Him for ever." 

And now, I fuppofe, you think the great Natural 
Philofopher, the learned and world-honoured man 
had no more recolle£tion of me^ the humbleft of 
the humble — that, of courfe, the once admired 
dry poplar leaf was long fince tofTed afide. Not 
one bit of it, my dears ! It is true you will find 
many very rare and precious things in his colle£lion, 
but for the Philofopher there is nothing fmall, 
nothing unimportant to his enlightened mind ; 
there is a beauty and a wonder in every created 
thing. You will find in his fplendid cafes, tier 
after tier of the moft precious metals, the rareft 
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minerals, but you will alfo find the dark-coloured 
lava, the cooled ftream of a liquid fire. You will 
find the bright-coloured agate, the pure white 
marble of Carrara, the flame-red marble of Egypt 
— but do not be furprifed — you will alfo find next 
to them the common, hard pebble of the brook. 
Your eye may lighten now upon the dazzling 
plumage of the humming bird,, the next moment 
it will be attradled by the ftretched out wings of 
a bat. On the one fide you will fee the rareft 
plants and flowers, on the other you will find the 
commoneft weeds of the fea-fhore. As I fay, to 
the philofopher there is nothing fo fmall, fo humble, 
fo fimple in form, fo unattradlive in colour, or 
ufelefs in appearance, but in which he feeks^ and 
in feeking jinds^ fome point worthy of notice and 
admiration ; and fo it came to pafs that /, too, was 
not forgotten. A quiet, comfortable little place 
was given me, and if I do feel a little proud now 
and then, I hope you won't think it very unnatural. 
But ftill, I know that pride is very near to arro- 
gance, and that both go before a fall, fo, of courfe, 
I try to keep humble ftill. 

But, I dare fay, you are wondering, all this time, 
what I am talking fuch nonfenfe for; juft as if 
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fuch a worthlefs thing as myfelf had anything in 
the world to be proud of. Now, I will juft tell 
you (only in confidence, for there are plenty who 
will fay I am only boafting, and I would rather 
avoid unkind remarks now in my old age). Well, 
then, it is juft this : when ftrangers came to fee 
the great and learned man, whofe name is fpread 
over the whole world, to hear his friendly and 
inftruftive words, to examine and admire his mag- 
nificent colle6tion from all divifions of Nature's 
vaft kingdom, then / ufed to be thought worthy^ 
too, of a careful fcrutiny, .and was often praifed for 
my wonderful ftrufture. But if, as would often 
happen, the ftranger*s eye forgot to notice me, or, 
after a hafty glance, paffed on to rarer and more 
beautiful objedts, then the great man ufed to take 
me out of my modeft little nook, and pointing at 
me would laughingly fay, ** Look here, thh dry 
poplar leaf is, fo to fpeak, the founder of my large 
family of collections ; this leaf made me a Natu- 
ralift ; and, therefore, / owe it fome honour, and, 
I think, I may add the world owes it fome grati- 
tude." 

And this, my dear reader, is the fimple tale of 
a dry leaf. My matter is dead, and with him all 
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my importance is gone too; but, before I quite 
pafTed away from the earth, I felt I ihould fo like 
to tell my little hiftory. One never knows, it may 
fuggeft fome new thoughts, and I am fure I hope it 
will, at leaft, afford fome comfort to thofe who 
may, like myfelf, have paffed through much early 
trial. Let us part good friends, dear reader, and 
when you hear my living kindred ruftling and 
rejoicing above you in all the glories of their leafy 
life, give a kindly thought to the little " dry leaf" 
which now bids you 

Farewell. 



THE END. 
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